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g S:usual, the annual meet- 
ing of this: Association 
was held. on the last 
Tuesday in April, and, 
as usual also, passed off 
smoothly and satisfac- 
torily. It took place in 
the Adelphi Theatre, 
and the attendance was 
very large. 

The Right Hon. Lord 
.. Monteagle, the Presi- 
‘S: dent of the:Assoctation, 
on taking the chair, con- 
gratulated the members 
that for the twenty- 
seven years they had 
been working they had 
a satisfactory history ; 
and that they also had 
a satisfactory present. 
Like other modern so- 
vereignties they had be- 
gun with wars and 
rumours: of wars, but 
these had’ all passed 
away, aud they were 
now ina most satisfac- 
tory position, with an 
overflowing exchequer. 
As long as his powers 
lasted, he would be 
found true to his post. 
After some general ob- 
servations, his lordship 
called on Mr. Godwin, 
the honorary secretary, 
who read the: following 





Report.:— 

For the twenty-seventh time it has become the duty of 
your Council to relate to you the proceedings of the year, 
and the-steps taken in furtherance of the great objeets of 
the Association ; to set before you the balance-sheet, and 
to distribute amongst the subscribers, in accordance with 
the charter, works of art that have been prepared:and ‘the 
right to select others from the various pubiic exhibitions 
of the current'year. In fulfilment of this they are glad 
to be able to state that the subscription is considerably 
in excess of the last, and amounts to the sum of 12,8581. 6s. 
Throughout the kingdom and the colonies the warmest 
interest.in the progress of the Association continues to be 
manifested, and evidenceis every day accumulating of'the 
good effects which have been produced by: its operations 
over a large part of the globe. The Hlustrations of 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Idylis of the King,’ and the engraving 
after Mr. Dicksee’s ‘‘ Labour of Love,’’ due to each: 
member of' last year, were handed to them on receipt of 
thie: subscription. In order thus to have the engravings 
ready, it of course becomes necessary for the Council'to 
incur heavy liabilities in advance,—to engage for the 
payment of large sums of money out of subscriptions 
not merely as yet unpaid, but that might never be forth- 
coming. Engravings, for example, after D. Maclise, R.A., 
and after W. P. Frith, R.A., involving an expenditure 
to the extent of 5,000/., have already been in hand for two 
or three years, and are not yet completed. The assured 
perma of ped pe oe and the existence 
of the Reserved Fund, which is now 11,077/., prev 
difficulty in this respeet. coiannanuniiec 

For the ensuing year, Mr. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., has 
executed for the Association twenty remarkable draw- 
ings, illustrating Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner.’? Com- 
mencing with the first four lines of the poem :— 


“It is an ancient mariner; 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
‘ By thy long grey beard:and glittering eye, 
Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ?’”’ 
Commencing with this, the artist has illustrated the 
weird story in designs of cognate power, leading up to 
the moral of the poem:— 


** Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man, and bird, and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


The drawings are being reproduced by littography, 
very efficientiy, by Mr. W. Macfarlane, of Edinburgh, 
under the personal supervision of:Mr. Paton; and, bound 
Up with the poem, will form a book of greater value com- 
mercially than the whole amount of tte subscription, and 
ame, moreover, that will be prized’ on its own account. 
Each subscriber of one guinea will be entitled to this 


volume. Or should other engravings be preferred, they 
may be had in lieu. Or, again, should the subscriber 
desire, instead, to become possessed of one of the bronzes, 
Parian statuettes, or any other work of art issued. by the 
Association, this can be arranged on a tariff which has 
been prepared with special reference to the advantage of 
members, 

The works here referred to were set up in the shape of 
a trophy at the late International Exhibition; and, pro- 
perly looked at with reference to the history of modern 
art in England, formed a collection of great interest and 
importance, and one of which the Art-Union had reason 
to be proud. It included bronzes after Flaxman, Chan- 
trey, Sir Richard Westmacott, Foley, Armstead, Tnorney- 
croft, John Bell, Stephens, Jefferson, ani Kirk, some 
of them commenced at a time when there were no 
bronze-workers practising the art in this-country. There 
were also works in statuary porcelain (precursors of the 
artistic statuettes which now fill the:shop windows), after 
Gibson, Calder Marshall, Foley, Durham,. Lawlor, Wyon, 
and others; with electrotype bas-reliefs ; castings in iron ; 
and the only series of artistic medals that is’ being 
produced in Great Britain. 

Following up these various works the Council have 
caused the reproduction in statuary porcelain, from a 
reduced model (by the sculptor), of Mr. Durham’s marble 
group, ‘‘ Go to Sleep,’”? purchased by a prizeholder in the 
distribution of 1861. Examples of this will be awarded 
to-day. 

The Council have also obtained, with the express per- 
mission of her Majesty the Queen, the copyright of Mrs. 
Thorneycroft’s bust. of the Princess Alexandra, executed 
by the artist for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on tte occa- 
sion of.their marriage. A number ofthese beautifal busts 
will form part of the present distribution. We should be 
unlike the whole nation it,—whien referring to this most 
happy incident,—this undoubted Heart Union which all 
have hailed with delight and are looking to with hope,—we 
did not express the feelings of deep gratification with 
which, in common with all her Majesty’s loving subjects, 
we are inspired. The Prince has himself studied on the 
spot the arts ofall peoples ; has seen Nature in every clime 
and under all aspects. That his Royal Highness, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his. beloved and highly-gifted 
father, the Prince Consort, may be led, amongst other 
good works, to give his aid in promoting the fine arts of 
this country; the elevation through them of common 
things; and the consequent increase of home joys, must 
be the.earnest prayer of all-enlightened minds. 

The bust (the only portrait, it should be mentioned, fur 
which the Princess has yet sat'to any arti-:t in England) 
will. be ready for delivery in the course of a.few weeks. 
In continuation of the medallic series, Mr. Wyon is 
executing a model of Bacon, the sculptor ; and Mr. Wilson 
one of Benjamin West. This collection now inclades 
fourteen medals, eacli commemorating a painter, sculptor, 
or architect, and one of his most famous works, 

The lamented death of Henry Thomas Hope, esq., who 
presided at the first public meeting of the Association, and 
the retirement of William Ewart, esq., M.P.,a member of 
the first council, leave two vacancies. These have been 
filled by the. election of E. S. Dallas, esq.; and James 
Anderson Rose, esq. 

The Council were called upon by a spontaneous resolu- 
tion passed at the last general meeting of ‘ xe Association, 
to take steps to recognise the services of *f hon. secre- 
taries. A sub-committee was accordingly .pyointed to 
consider the matter, and intheir hands it. at present rests. 

To the exertions of the local honorary secretaries and 
agents the Society has been this year, as always, in.a 
very great degree indebted for its success. The Council 
thought it advisable, in a circular lately addressed to 
those gentlemen, to point.out that for the current year it 
would. be especially necessary to make considerable 


and since, amongst 700 or 800 representatives, there 
would in.all probability be some who found it no longer. 
convenient to devote the requisite time and trouble to: 
collecting subscriptions, it was urged that, in such cases, 
it would be desirable to transfer the agency, or to obtain 
the services of a coadjutor. 

The result has proved that the suggestion was not out 
of place, since a very. considerable increase of numbers 
has been attained in many places by the greater aetivity 
of our correspondents. 

The Council must also repeat their thanks to the Society 
of British Artists, to whose continued courtesy they owe 
the use.of the Suffolk-street galleries, at.small cost, for 
the annual exhibition of the prizes. 

As a matter of detail it may be well to take this oppor- 
tunity of publicly noticing a part of this. Society’s prac- 
tice which has of late been. a subject of frequent inquiry 
in the office. This is in reference tothe want of a number 
on each receipt or ticket given for a subscription. All 
the Society’s agents.being. supplied with books of receipts 
in which we can, of course, only approximate to the 
number which. may be:required by each ; if each receipt 
bore a number, there would of necessity be a large 
portion of these unappropriated ; and if any such were by 
accident placed in the wheel,.or if any of those belonging 
to receipts given to subscribers were left out, there would 
in either case be an injustice committed. By the practice: 
we have always followed the names are entered from the 
counterparts of the receipts, and from the agents’ lists, 
in the large book used at the drawing, and are numbered 
as they.are entered; and the corresponding tallies, pre- 
viously. prepared and arranged by hundreds on wires, are 
carefully checked by three members of the Council, so 
that perfect certainty is ensured tha’ the: proper’ number 
of tallies, and'no more, is placed in the wheel,—a result 
which it would be almost impossible to guarantee by the 
method of numbered receipts. Any member who desires 
it may learn his number by applying at the office a few 
days before the distribution. 

The following is’ an abstract’ of the accounts. A full 
statement of receipts and expenditure will be printed as 
usual, with this report, and circulated :— 


| Amount of subseriptions of the year ..212,858 6 0 
Cest. of: printing. report, almanacs, 
culars 





as oe oeretee a8 ate coscccs S677 15 0 
ommission expenses: of: agents, 

end advertiaing.... 6.60. sseesseewese 918.14 8 
Rent, salaries; ge-of parcels; &c. 1,312 8+ 2° 
Reserve of. 2 per cent. required by the 

CO ost a6 cc ern tec cwantade ve 321 9 & 
Cost of printing, paper, &c., of print 

and-outlines ......00coogessveesece, 358460: 9) 2 
Amount allotted for prizes.....+..+:.. 6/487 © 6 








£12,858 6 0 


The accounts have been audited by two members of the 
general body of subscribers, John Jones, esq., and W. P. 
Moore, esq., and’ three members of the ance Com- 
mittee 


The sum set apart for prizes to be selected by the prize- 


| holders themselves is thus appropriated’:— 


eee. 10 each. 
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To these are added,— 


The great chief prize, “‘ The Dancing-Girl Reposing,’” 

a statue in marble, by W. Calder Marshall, R.A. 
6 Statuettes in Bronze, “‘ Caractacus,” by J. H. 
Foley, R.A. 
200 Statuettes in Porcelain, “‘Go to Sleep,” by. 
Joseph Durham. 
300 Porcelain busts, of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
100 Tazzas in. commemoration of the late Prince 
Consort, designed by J. Leighton. 
150 Pairs of Bas-reliefsS in fictile ivory, of subjects 
from Milton, by. E. Wyon and R. Jefferson. 
and 200 Books of Etchings, by E. Radclyffe, after the 
late David Cox. 
making in all 1,109 prizes, in addition to the engraving and 
volumte of illustrations received by every member; and 
the Parian busts due to those who have subscribed for ten: 
years consecutively without gaining a prize. 

The mode of allotting the tazzas, bas-reliefs, and etch- 
ings will be that pursned on the last occasion. The 
picture prizes, bronzes of Caractacus, statuettes, and busts, 
will be drawn from the wheel as heretofore. Three car- 
dinal numbers w'll ttien be drawn, and every 128th name 
in the list. reckoning bot forwards and backwards from 
the first of the three, will be entitled to a memorial tazza; 
while every 85th name, reckoned in the same way from 
the second number, will be entitled to a pair of bas- 
reliefs, and every 64th name similarly reckoned from the 
third number, will have a set of etchings, in order as the 
names stand; with this proviso only, that if any name 
so determined have already gained a prize to-day, the 
other prize will pass to the next succeeding number,. 

The etchings by Mr. Radclyffe from drawings by the 
late David Cox form a covetable prize. They are twelve 
in number, and convey admirably the large style of the 
artist,—the truthfulness and breezy freshness of his 
pictures. The bas-reliefs from Milton, also, will be found 
very satisfactory. The artists, Mr. E. W. Wyon’and Mr. 
Jefferson, have ably carried out the itea of the Council. 

Tae chief prize, ‘‘ The Dancing-Girl Reposing,’’ was 
the result, it may be remembered, of a Competition in 
1845; responded to by a large number of artists. A 
smaller version of the statue was produced for the Asso- 
ciation in porcelain, and largely distributed. Reductions 
of other statues submitted in the Competition were also 





executed for the Association in the same material under 
the direction of the artists. 

Carrying out the views which then influenced them, 
the Council are now offering a premium of 600. for a 
life-size figure or group in marble, to be competed for by 
finished models in plaster. One year will be given for the 


| production of the model, and another year for the exe- 


cution of it in marble. The art of the sculptor demands 


| at the hands of the Association all the aid that can be 
' given toit. The character of the country is involved in 
! that of its monuments. 
efforts to keep up the amount of subscriptions, in the tion having the advancement of the art for their object. 
face ofthe many demands on the resources of the public; ! Thus the Royal. Horticultural Society, acting on a sug- 
| gestion of the late Prince Consort, offér the opportanity, 


Several agencies are in opera~ 


| with some small pecuniary inducements, for an. annual 
: exhibition of sculpture,—with especial reference, perhaps, 
‘to the adornment and perfecting of gardens. An Insti- 
‘tute of Sculptors, too, has been formed. And with 
reference to other departments of the art, the Society of 
_ Arts intend to give a number of premiums for works in 
' modelling and carving; and will, probably, crown the 
, victors publicly. Numerous important monuments are 
| in preparation ; and the Memorial of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, and of its founder, Alvert the Good, will be in- 
augurated on the 10th of June next by H.R.H. the Prince 
‘ of Wales, with marks of especial honour, and with most 
| gracious expressions of interest on the part of our revered 
; Queen. 
The Sculpt petition proposed by your Council 
‘ will be open to artists of all nations. Art is of no one 
country: its Kingdom has no boundaries. 





‘In war renown’d, in peace sublime, 
Art moves in greatness, and in-grace: 
His power, subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race.’” 


Leonardo da Vinci, Raffaelle, and Michelangelo, are 
amongst the enduring glories, not of Italy, but of the 
whole world. 

The Art-Union.of London is less thoroughly known on 
the Continent of Europe than it should be, and: the: 
Couneil: are’ seeking'to make it more so. Represented 
by its agents in all quarters of the globe,—from St, 
Petersbargh to New Zeatand; from Bermuda to: Hong 
Kong; in Barbary and Port Natal; San Francisco and 
New Orleans ; and receiving from the United States, from 
Aastralia, and from: the West Indies, alone, 1,500: sub- 
scriptions in one year,—the number, strange to say, 
obtained from the whole of continental! Europe has never 
exceeded 200 in the same period of time. This cam only 
be attributed to want of knowledge out.of Eugiand of the 
‘advantages the A-sociation offers; and this knowledge 
the Couacil are now endeavouring to supply. 

Reference was just now made to the recent Interna- 
tional Exhibition, — that wonderful collection which 
: offered,.as the laureate truly sang, from every clime,— 


“ Marvels, and a-feast 
Of wonder, out-of West and East, 
And shapes and hues of Art divine! 
All of beauty, all of use, 
That one fair planet can produce, 
Brougttt from under every star; 
Flown from over. every main, 
And mix’d, as life is mix’d with pain, 
Tae works of peace with works of war.” 


France sent us Ingres, Delarocie, and Ary Scheffer; 
Bavaria, Carl Piloty; Spain, Antonio Gistert; Belgium, 
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Gallait and Leys; and Norway, Tidemand, in touching 
pictures of the domestic life of his a 

In this peaceful tourney the artists of England must 
be held to have maintained an honourable position. Still 
it is not unlikely that what was seen of other art there 
may have its effect in lessening those shortcomings 
which are obvious in our school. Some may have been 
reminded that, as a German writer says,—‘‘ Art must 
feed on the marrow of history,” and that a really 
noble picture, statue, or building requires in its produc- 
tion the heart as well as the head of a man. We want 
not merely what the artist sees, but what he feels. 
Remembering, too, how man is moulded by man, how 
thought induces thought, and of its kind, some may have 
been led to determine on working with a more fixed pur- 
pose, and have taken a resolution to rouse higher feel- 
ings than those of pleasure merely. The duty of the 
artist, may we be permitted to resay, is to select, to look 
for the excellent ; to correct, so to speak, the deficiencies 
of marred nature, and complete the imperfect real. By 
keeping the best before men an advance is induced. 
These views, involving the importance of setting forth the 
‘* general,” as opposed to the mere depiction of the 
** individual,” have been uniformly urged in the reports 
of this Association from its foundation; and though 
altogether opposed to the doctrine of some acknowledged 
teachers, and for a time by a section of the British School 
of Art, are again, it is to be hoped, obtaining acceptance, 

In conclusion, your Council, with a few condensed 
lines, would claim for the Art-Union of London, through 
which more than 300,000/. have now been raised and dis- 
tributed, that it has sent far and wide, and into distant 
lands, in which the fine arts were actually unknown, ex- 
amples of the best works of ancient and modern times: 
it has immensely contributed to the increase at home of 
the love and appreciation of these means of civilization, 
refinement, and delight; and, moreover, has helped on 
to fame, by the purchase of his early works and the great 
publicity thus and otherwise given to his name, many an 
artist who is now quoted as an ornament of his time and 
country. The Arts are bound up with the enjoyments 
and destinies of the human race: to assist in their pro- 
gress is to do a good work. 

Grorce GopwIinN, 
Lewis Pocock, 
Honorary Secretaries. 

The Report having been read, the Chairman 
moved the adoption of it. He said, the fact that 
the Art-Union had gathered and distributed 


no less a sum than 300,000/. was an astounding 
one. 

Mr. Charles Barry, who said it was his first ap- 
pearance on any stage, seconded the motion; and 
expressed his gratification in doing so, having a 
feeling of interest in the Art-Union by inheritance 
as well as personally ; his father having been one 
of its first committee. It was satisfactory to see 
they had a good balance at their bankers’, as a 
guarantee of their future prosperity, which all 
could understand. 

Professor Donaldson proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Godwin and Mr. Pocock, the honorary 
secretaries. Thanks were due to them for the zeal 
and ability with which they discharged all duties. 
Last year a committee was appointed to arrange a 
testimonial to these gentlemen. As chairman of 
that committee, he was happy to say they already 
had upwards of 250 subscribers to the testimonial, 
and he hoped that soon the list would be very 
largely increased. 

Mr. Dobson, A.R.A., seconded the resolution, 
which was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Godwin returned thanks on behalf of him- 
self and Mr. Pocock, and expressed the great 
gratification they had in the performance of their 
duties. He then advised such as might become 
prizeholders, who were not themselves judges of 
art, to consult friends who were, before making their 
purchases ; as, irrespective of those higher motives 
which ought to guide them, good pictures, by 
their increase in value, became good investments. 
An early picture by Mr. Frith, purchased by a 
prizeholder some years ago for 105/., had recently 
changed hands for the sum of 750/. In another 
case, a picture, originally costing 300/., brought a 
few years afterwards nearly as many thousands. 
He also referred to the advantages of education 
in art even in appreciation of the beauties of 
nature. He concluded by moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Webster for the use of the theatre, 
and to Mr. Wm. Smith for carrying out the 
arrangements. 

Mr. Pocock seconded the resolution, which was 
carried amidst loud applause. 

Mr. Wm. Smith, in the absence of Mr. Webster, 
returned thanks. 

The President being about to leave the chair, 
Professor Donaldson moved that the Council be 
instructed to present to his Lordship some work of 
art issued by the Art-Union in testimony of their 
affectionate regard for his services. 





Mr. Antrobus seconded the proposition, and it 
was passed by acclamation. 

His Lordship briefly acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and retired; after which Professor 
Donaldson took the chair, and the drawing was 
proceeded with. 

Mr. Arnold and Mr. Atkinson acted as scruti- 
neers, and Miss Burgess and Miss Jane Hill drew 
the numbers. 

Mr. Charles Mayhew, Mr. Bennoch, F.S.A., Mr. 
Thos. Grissell, F.S.A., Mr. Edward Hawkins, Mr. 
Butterworth, F.S.A., Mr. Henry Hayward, Mr. 
Isaacson, of Liverpool, and others, took part in 
the arrangements. And acknowledgment should 
be made of the efficient services, now for many 
years, of Thos. Simons Watson, Esq., B.A., the 
assistant secretary. 

The following is a list of the principal prize- 
holders :— 


Entitled to the Marble Statue of the Dancing-Girl 
Reposing, by W. C. Marshall, esq., R.A.—Kenning, C. L., 
Little Brington, Northamptonshire. 

200/.—Porrett, R., 48, Bernard-street ; 
J. H., Kingston-on-Thames. 

10¢/.—Anderson, Jas., Margaret-street ; Henderson, T., 
Northumberland Wharf; Menzies, Jno., Kincardine. 

75l.—Briggs, Lady, Brighton ; Keen, J., Cradley-heath ; 
Langdale, G. W., Beverley. 

60/.—Cotton, J., St. Helen’s; Dent, John, 34, Great 
James-street; Grimes, Mrs., Clarges-street; Mark, R., 
Winslow; Peden, M., Sydney; Robertson, W., 14, Pratt- 
street; Small, Dr., Boston; Spashott, H., Gray’s-Inn- 
passage ; Warwick, W. A., Cheltenham ; Wickes, H. W., 
Bromley. 

401/.—Cordingley, E., Atherstone; Davis, R., Newgate- 
street; Dennison, W., 46, West-square, Borough; 
Downes, F. D., Cheltenham; Fawcett, J., Sheffield ; 
Fisher, J.; Ludlam, J., Sheffield; Middleton, W. W., 
Flitcham ; Parker, E. H., Newark; Rhodes, J., Ripley; 
Ryan, M., Clonmel ; Solly, J., Tipton. 

35l.—Cordes, C., Samarang; Grace, Master J. C., Con- 
stantinople; Knowles, A. C., Stockton; Lloyd, E. R., 
Stratford-road; M‘Ray, W., 76, Lombard-street ; Library 
at Marshall & Snellgrove’s; Mills, J., Colton, Leeds; 
Pearson, W. P., Hambleton; Stewart, R., Yarmouth; 
Taylor, J., Chorley; Webster, W., Manchester; White- 
head, Mrs. Sarah, Ireby. 

251.—Barwell, W., Maze-pond ; Bishop, A., Hyde-vale ; 
Brown, R. T., Islington; Field, Mrs. E., Clapham Com- 
mon; Fox, D. C., Wellington, Somerset; Hiiton, T. T., 
Blackburn; Kitson, J., jun., Leeds; Mackrell, W. T., 
Wandsworth; McMullen, Mrs., Hackney; Quarmby, 
W., Ashton ; Ramsey, Miss, Aberdeen; Raven, —, Maid- 
stone; Rickett & Rock, Cheltenham ; Roberts, E. W., 15, 
Fish-street-hill ; Rout, W., Hobart Town; Tucker, S., 
Ponder’s End; Thornton, H., Bradford; Wheeler, J., 
Charles-street ; Wilson, Captain, Henrietta-street ; Wil- 
liams, W. P., Rugeley. 

20/.—Alexander, T., Barcelona; Broadbridge, J., Addi- 
son-terrace ; Brothers, Alf., Manchester ; Bushell, W. D., 
Cardiff; Carr, J. G., Geldlong ; Crisp, 8., Hobart Town; 
Ellis, A., Leicester; Fytche, J. L., Louth; Francis, Col., 
Leeds ; Gardner, Mrs. A., Glasgow; Gurney, J., Abing- 
don-street ; Harris, J. T., Leicester; Harvey, J. L., St. 
John’s-wood-terrace; Hilder, Geo., Rye; Jago, J., Lis- 
keard; Kennedy, Mrs., Bridgwater; Lorimer, A. P., 
Tillicoultry ; Newton, E., 30, Fitzroy-square ; Spilsbury, 
B., Huggin-lane; Stedman, W., West Malling; Stewart, 
J.R., Jedburgh; Tatham, E., Paddington; Taylor, G., 
Constantinople ; Tidsdale, T. E., St. John, N.B.; Wilkins, 
E. M., Poultry. 

15/.—Allison, W. G., Louth; Bentley, Mrs. H., Oulton ; 
Blew, R. A., Ware; Brandon, S., Rotherhithe; Brether- 
ton, E., Gloucester; Brown, W., Melbourne; Budd, 
T. W., 13, Norfolk-crescent; Church, J., Springfield ; 
Deering, S., Adelaide; Eason, Miss, 24, Berners-street ; 
Gatey, J., Keswick ; Heywood, J., Christchurch, N.Z. ; 
Hillman, G., Bishop Auckland; Johnson, E., Castle- 
street; Langford, A. T., Plymouth; McWNeillidge, J., 
Liverpool; Miles, R., Aberdare; Moseley, F. B., Liver- 
pool; Norman, Col., York ; Pearce, G. P., Albany-street ; 
Roberts, Sam. J., Chester; Saxby, T., Lewes; Smith, 
W., 82, Quadrant; Snewing, C., Euston.square; Stani- 
ford, C.,377, Strand ; Stanway, —, Leominster ; Stephens, 
—, Loughborough-park; Taylor, T. G., Edinburgh; 
Thomson, T. P., Liverpool; Tookey, W., 48, High-street. 

10/.—Andrews, H., Truro; Berry, W. G., Lambeth; 
Bingham, T. I., Dover; Bishop, A., Hyde-vale, Black- 
heath; Blackman, Miss, Wandsworth; Bright, E. 
Brighton; Brittain, F. W., Penzance; Dick, T., Otago; 
Gee, T. W., Ashton; Gibson, R., Geelong; Goodall, 
Mrs., Douglas-road ; Gray, J. A., St. Ann’s Bay ; Hamil- 
ton, J., Belfast; Hawkes, I. G., Christchurch-street; 
Hill, T. W., Oswestry; Holford, R. S., per Colnaghi & 
Co.; Inwood, Geo., Bromsgrove; King, G. F., 55, Fen- 
church-street ; Knight, J., Foley; Lane, D. A., Camden 
Town; Lane, T., Hereford; Milnes, T., Kidderminster ; 
Morison, J., Glasgow; Nixon, H., Liverpool; Odhams, 
T., Guardian Office; Phipps, W., Northampton; Sander- 
son, Mrs. A., N. Adelaide; Shipman, R., Grantham; 
Smith, H. A., Bishopsgate-street; Smithers, C.:G., 
Leadenhall-street ; Turner, Mrs. M. A., Bepton; Ward- 
man, H., Leeds; Wilson, Col., Finsbury; Wolfe, Capt., 
Surbiton ; Yeoman, Mrs., Osmotherley. 

Entitled each to a Bronze Statuette of ‘‘ Caractacus.”—. 
Brown, Mrs., Chartham; Curtis, —, Lille; Haddock, 
Capt., Hanley, Liverpool ; Hainsworth, B., Huddersfield ; 
Pack, T. H., Maidstone; Turner, H., Broad-street. 

Entitled each to a Porcelain Statuette, ‘‘ Go to Sleep.” 
Adams, S., Ware; Adelaide Society of Arts; Airey, Rev. 
W., Keysol; Anderson, E., Mortlake; Andrews, B. T., 
Adelaide; Angier, M., Barcelona; Archdeacon, W. E., 
St. John, N.B.; Aylmer, 194, Coleman-street ; Banister, 
W., Morton-on-Marsh ; Bannister, S.S., Tipton; Barnes, 
J., Brentford; Barnes, Mrs., Esher; Barnett, Mrs., 
Leinster-gardens ; Barrow, G. E., Manchester; Bayley, 
R., Sheffield; Beach, J. H., Grange-road ; Bedford, J., 
South-street, Leominster ; Bell, R., 14, York-street, Port- 
man-square ; Bishop, A., Blackheath; Bunny, J., Hyde ; 
Bowman, Mrs., Melbourne; Broadbent, S. W., Sunder- 
land; Brookes, W. L., Whitchurch ; Brown, J , Forest- 


Murchison, 





hill; Buckley, Miss, Eccleshall; Burden, J., Stirling; 
Bardock, J. B., Glasgow ; Cabbell, B. B., Portland. place ; 
Cartwright, G., Holloway; Clarke, R., Monmouth; 
Clarkson, Jos., Birmingham; Clay, R., Portland; Coles, 
R., Eden-bridge; Coombs, E., Chichester; Conway, C., 
95, Charlotte-street; Cooper, J., Dudley; Cope, Y. A., 
Pietermaritzburgh ; Corscaden, J. F., 26, Gower-street ; 
Cosner, G. N., Boston, U.S.; Coxer, H., Sudbury ; Darley, 
R., Burton-on-Trent ; Dawber, W., Sunderland; Dela- 
mere, J., Liverpool; Dillon, E. M., Bishop Stortford; 
Dodwell, J., Long Crendon; Dolland, Capt., St. Paul’s- 
churchyard; Domone, Miss Is, Christchurch ; Dry, R. D., 
Oxford; Edmonds, R. H., Adelaide; Farmin, J. C., 
Pietermaritzburgh ; Farrell, J., Bungay; Feather, R.B., 
Liverpool; Fenzi, C., Fiorence; Ferguson, J., per D. 
Bryce, Glasgow; Finlay, G. S., Edinburgh; Fleming, 
W., Reform-street, Dundee; Foggett, E., Blackburn; 
Francillon, Mrs., Cheltenham; Fuller, J., Cambridge; 
Gardner, J. W., South Norwood ; Garland, H., Barnsley ; 
Garner, T., Stoke Newington; Garrett. Mrs., Tamworth ; 
Gillispie, W., Liverpool; Gleeson, E. B., Adelaide; Gorham, 
Mrs., Chichester; Gray, J., Sydney; Gregory, Mrs. J., 
Blackheath ; Gross, W., Botesdale; H., Boston, U.S. ; Hall, 
T.B., Ferry-hill; Hammon, J., Northampton-square; Hard- 
ing, J., Hammersmith; Harkness, J., Birkenhead; Harrison, 
E. J., Birmingham ; Harrison, J. Walworth; Harrop, J., 
Newport; Harvey, J., Bishop Stortford; Hallett, H., Rat- 
cliffe; Heaton, R., Burslem ; Hill, Mrs., Liverpool ; Holt, 
J., Chorley; Hopcraft, G., 3, Billiter-square; Horsley, 
E. T., Alfreton; Hurry, —, Port Elizabeth; Iles, —, 
Market Rasen; Jackson, Rev. J. R., Barnegill; Jerome, 
J. S., Birmingham; Johnson, J., 24, Granville-square ; 
Johnson, J. E., Cambridge; Johnstone, W. R. H., Ferry- 
hill; Jones, J., Liverpool; Jones, J.,. Merthyr Tydvil; 
Jones, W., Aldershot; Keen, G., Grafton-place; Kemp, 
M., Port Elizabeth; Kemsley, E. J., Port Elizabeth; 
Kingston, G. S., Adelaide; Kitching, —, Chesterfield; 
Lane, W. J., Studley-road; Law, E., Northampton; 
Lawrence, J., Hemingford Grey; Lawrence, Miss, 
Charlotte-street; Lees, H., Ryde; Lloyd, Rev. Y. G., 
Bridlington ; Loader, Mrs., 1, Clarendon-place; Long- 
croft, C. R., Aberayron; Loughhead, H. W., Belfast ; 
Lowe, F. J., Scarboro’; Lowther, G., Selby; McKenzie, 
A., Argus Office, Melbourne; McKilvie, J. T., Birkenhead ; 
McLaren, J., Dunfermline; Martin, W. T., Batavia; 
Meacock, Rob., Wilmington-square; Milburn, R., North 
Shields; Mitchell, Mrs., Clapham; Montague, J. P., 
Bridport; Moore, G. R., Clapham; Mourilgan, E., St. 
John, N B.; Muray, Major, Army and Navy Club; New- 
man, J. A.. Newington; Nicholson, W., Sunderland; 
Noad, Capt., Charing Cross; North, Hon. W., Arlington. 
street; Norton, Hon. Mrs. J., Chertsey ; Nugent, Hon. 
Lady, Mayfair; Oughtor, —, Pancras-street, W.C.; 
Page, H. M., 23, Coventry-street; Patrick, J., St. Ger- 
man’s Lynn ; Patterson, G., Liverpool; Paul, Dr., Burton- 
crescent; Paul, John, Glasgow; Pilkington, J., Reform 
Club; Pilkington, W., Port Elizabeth; Pollock, Mrs. 
D., Keppel-street; Pope, W. A., Berkeley-square; Price, 
G. W., Stoke Newington ; Price, J., Mile End New Town; 
Price, J. R., Victoria-road; Prowse, R., Lansdown-villa, 
Lee ; Quaile, E., Liverpool; Rattray, A. A., Clement’s. 
lane; Reynolds, Rev. C., Adelaide; Richardson, J. V., 
Oxford; Robertson, H. B., Liverpool ; Robertson, T., 
Hackney; Robertson, W., Westminster Palace Hotel; 
Rossi, Sig. Y. de, Cadiz ; Rutter, J., Allsop-street, Boston ; 
Sandford, R. S., Surbiton ; Sandiers, C., Coventry ; Scott, 
W., Blairgowrie ; Scovell, H., Portswood, Hants; Sewell, 
F., 27, Leadenhall.street ; Sharp, John, Brentford; 
Sharpe, J., Orchard-road, Brentford; Shearman, J. C., 
Charlwood-street; Silver, C., Halifax; Simons, J. P., 
Durban, Natal; Simpson, T., St. Mary’s, York; Small- 
wood, M., Bank, Scarborough ; Smith, Professor, Sydney; 
Snell, J., Settle; Sonnenthal, J., Bradford; Spackman, H., 
Bath; Stanley, C. G. S., Devonport; Strachan, J., 
Dundee; Strugnell, W. F., Edgware-road ; Stubbs, John, 
Liverpool; Sutcliffe, J.. Rochdale; Swan, J., Lincoln; 
Swan, Rev. F. H., Aswardley ; Swizer, W., Lion-terrace, 
Portsea; Sykes, H., Heckmondwicke; Taplin, T., New- 
man-street; Tayleur, Miss, Buntingdale; Taylor, S., 
Purbrook, Portsmouth; Thorburn. T. J., Liverpool; 
Timperley, R., Darwen ; Tisdale, T. E. J., St. John, N.B.; 
Traherne, Major, Bridgend; Trew, —, Railway Station, 
Brighton; Tulloch, Mrs. Col., Pimlico; Urling, G. F., 
224, Regent-street; Van Boecop, Bois le Duc; Vass, 
D. R., Stirling; Walmisley, H., Clapham Park; Ward, 
W. J., Oxford; Watmough, J., Brotherton ; Wemyss, R., 
Glasgow ; Wickham, J. W. D., Frome; Williams, J. B., 
Liverpool; Williams, J., The Grove, Denbigh: William- 
son, High-street, Chatham; Wilson, J., 2, Springfield- 
villas; Windover, Miss, Earl-street; Wortham, Mrs. J, 
Newington ; Yallop, T., Albert-road, Regent’s Park; 
= J., Hopewood, Rotherham; Youle, H. F., Guild- 


In addition to the above 300 parian busts of 
the Princess of Wales, 100 tazzas commemorative 
of the late Prince Consort, 150 pairs of fictile 
ivory bas-reliefs, and 200 books of etchings after 
David Cox, were distributed. 








SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


THE fifty-ninth exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours differs but little in 
character from those that have lately preceded it ; 
and, in the absence of anything to distinguish it, 
may be very fairly accepted as sustaining the 
proficiency of its members severally. : 

The observation “an average exhibition,” in its 
application to them, must be considered in its par- 
ticular relativeness, less in its generally associated 
meaning; for though there is a very apparent 
want of imaginative pictures,—always invaluable 
for giving vitality to interest,—the present col- 
lection comprises so much of elementary skill and 
extraordinary achievement of as much as has been 
attempted, that, where this can satisfy, cavil is 
out of the question. Still, to those who look for 
something beyond this,—some commensurate end 
to be attained by such means,—the possession of 
the power to do greater things seems to rep’ 
the waster of it. 
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Long ago the capabilities of the medium for 
emulating the strongest effects of oil-painting 
have been proved, and are still asserted, even in 
instances where it might have been better to ad- 
here to its idiom, so that it can scarcely be doubt 
of its durability that prevents the investment of 
thought and invention—precious enough just 
now—in a questionable security, or that occasions 
the rarity of the dramatic narrative, or embodi- 
ment of any kind of incident, in the picture pro- 
duction of our day. The cessation is as curious 
as it was sudden, and, perhaps, may be imputable 
to further rivalry of their oil-colour brethren. We 
wish this contention, at all events, would cease, as, 
by Gum!—of one sort or another—theyare fighting 
on tolerably even ground, and the fall is certainly 
mutual at present. 

This is to be regretted, from the effect it must 
have in misdirecting younger artists; and with 
the inclination to copyism so general as it is, it 
may reasonably be expected to entail neglect of 
intellectual culture, amongst other mischievous 
consequences; and it is the more to be noticed 
because it prevails at all our exhibitions. 

Unfortunately, the few exceptions that are to 
be found in the Gallery are not best calculated to 
enforce an argument in favour of ideality in pre- 
ference to the extension of it in literal imitative- 
ness of reality. Mr. Frederick Taylor’s “ Hawk- 
ing—the Heron brought down on the Skirts of the 
Village” (140), revives recollection of many a 
superior antecedent, and so far assists; and Mr. 
John Gilbert’s apostrophe of Shakspeare’s and 
Cervantes’s texts hardly does more, for though dis- 
playing much of the dexterous ease with which he 
expresses himself, it is less successful than usual 
in illustrating anything else: ‘“ Don Quixote’s 
Curious Discourse upon Arms and Letters” (18) 
has only furnished him with an opportunity of 
cleverly arranging numerous figures round a table, 
but, saving the Don and unmistakable Sancho, they 
are not so easily identified as the strongly-marked 
characters of the author’s description would lead 
one to expect; the female portion, however, are 
pretty and ugly enough to justify all that is said 
of them in the story; the scene from “ Twelfth 
Night” (29), “Malvolio washes off Gross Acquaint- 
ance,” as heavy in its comedy as its colour, is not 
a favourable specimen of executive quality. “A 
Wounded Page brought home to his Father’s 
Hall” (114), by Miss Margaret Gillies, having a 
story attached to it, claims a place in this brief 
category, too soon concluded without Mr. Duncan’s 
appalling representation of a wreck “On the 
Goodwin Sands” (77), so vividly suggestive of 
any amount of narrative connected with such a 
terrible situation, and the gloomiest associations 
of seafaring possibilities ; so, to dispel the effects of 
this in recollection of mighty Ocean’s pleasanter 
phases, it may be desirable to include Mr. Alfred D. 
Fripp’s saucy fisher-boys, if only for the sake of 
contrast, since the purpose of the picture consists 
of the lazy one for which the admirable urchins 
are assembled, basking on the beach, “ Watching 
the Porpoises” (125), in blissful contempt of 
sun-stroke and with never a care for freckles. 
For the combination of academic knowledge with 
thorough appreciation of nature, and showing how 
valuable such influences are by the position to 
which they raise even common-place material, 
this is a remarkable example, and it affords an 
instance of faculty not being used to its best 
advantage. 

Mr. Carl Haag has left his thirsty camels 
and busy Nubians at rest at their caravanserai 
whilst betaking himself to the City of the Dead, 
“Palmyra” (186). In solemn silence he notes its 
awfulness and desolation, and with determined in- 
dustry and consummate skill conveys to others 
Just those impressions this visit must have left 
with him. The immense difficulty attending 
such an undertaking as this would have deterred 
many from attempting it. Though almost pano- 
ramic in its comprehensiveness, the detail is as 
much elaborated as the distance from which the 
View is taken ; and furthermore, there is a poetry 
i its treatment, putting aside any notion that 
photography would have been equally efficient in 
its interpretation, that likens the Syrian ruins to 
the bleached carcase of some giant favourite of 
the sun, that yet with a melancholy fondness 
lingers about it, and tries with warm embraces 
to infuse a new life into it. But whilst acknow- 
ledging the dignity of this masterpiece, and the 

igh artistic talent manifested in its result, it 
must be wished that he will speedily return to 
life and action for future inspiration ; for he is far 

great as a figure draughtsman to be spared from 
such thin ranks without leaving a very visible gap. 

The transcendent excellence of Mr. Hunt’s fruit 

and still-life compositions is even yet sufficiently 





astonishing to dilate upon, although all of the. 


same type. His fertile hand has never failed him 
in producing marvels from year to year. A bunch 
of grapes, a few berries, a bit of moss, and a bird’s 
egg, are sufficient basis for his rhetoric: like 
many another orator who depends less upon what 
he says than how he says it, hiding the poverty of 
his argument in the rich clothing of his eloquence 
—a wonderful power, nevertheless, as any one of 
the ten or a dozen assertions of it here set forth 
will testify. 

Mr. F. W. Burton does for a higher order of 
nature all that Mr. Hunt has done for peaches 
and plums, and his exquisitely beautiful idyl 
(239) is equally incomparable to anything of ana- 
logous aim. A child, reclining, is contemplating 
a spray of blossom with an earnest intensity of 
admiration that implies association with matters 
of deeper interest: the delicacy of the little lady, 
and the inimitably charming languor of her atti- 
tude, betokens she may be a convalescent, and 
perhaps she is wondering how long it will be 
before she can again chase the butterflies she 
thinks must have flitted about those pink blossoms ; 
or perhaps it was the dearly-loved flower of some 
little sister playfellow, who can never, never 
admire it again; or, it may be, simply a study, 
with no intention to define such sentiment 
as it appears to us to be invested with ;—one of 
those happy accidents that to* genius (but only to 
genius) aresometimes unavoideble. At all events, 
we think it perfection in its way, looking at it in 
ours. The two other drawings, “ German Lilacs ” 
(234), and “ Jostephane ” (273), both show the 
refinement and power distinguishing him, and 
assist to focus the character of the exhibition. 
Brittany still provides Mr. J. J. Jenkins with 
pleasant episodes from pastoral life. “ After 
Vespers” (131), is a veryclever and agreeable draw- 
ing ; but how tired that good-looking peripatetic 
mother must be of saying “ Come along ” to that 
pretty, slowly going, and growing child! (280) 
‘“* Prayers,” with its subdued colouring, is very 
unaffected and pleasing. The same may be said 
of Mr. Walter Goodall’s peeps into the cottages of 
our own peasantry. (57) “ Mother’s Away,” is 
very pretty and neatly finished. Mr. Smallfield’s 
studies, though wanting in force, show much sound 
knowledge. His would-be bather “ Letting ‘I 
dare not’ wait upon” ——, his wish to be in, 
is nicely expressed in “ Shilly-shally ” (210). 

Of the landscapes it would be difficult to say 
anything but in praise. Perhaps it is from the 
feeling of safety with which they can rely upon 
those members of it that devote themselves to 
its delineation, for the success of their exhibi- 
tions, that the figure draughtsmen of the Society 
evince so little energy. Amongst those of con- 
spicuous attractiveness, will be found Mr. George 
A. Fripp’s fine view of (24), “The Town of Llan 
Ogwen, on the road from Bangor to Capel Cirig, 
near the Penrhyn Slate Quarries,’”—with the 
mountains Carneth David and Llewellyn, in the 
distance ; a picturesque scene, but the buildings 
have an appearance of being out of the perpendi- 
cular from some cause or other. Mr. J. D. Har- 
ding’s “Scene near the Pont «lu Caille, between 
Chambery and Annecy” (37), is a cognate ex- 
ample of the many preceding it, wherein the 
master who has made many masters was one of 
the first to raise “ water colour ” to the position 
it now holds. Near this is one of Mr. Paul J. 
Naftel’s carefully elaborated and substantial draw- 
ings (34), “Low Water, Roque de Guet; in the 
distance Cobo Bay, Guernsey,” which looks very 
true. The difficulty of keeping such an expanse 
of beach flat and retiring is admirably overcome. 
More admirable still is his “ View, looking down 
on Moulin Huet Bay and the Deyle Column, Cher- 
bourg, in the distance—Guernsey ” (178). That 
Mr. D. Cox inherits some of his father’s qualities, 
his “Cornfield, near Carshalton Station” (65), 
and Welsh Passes, quite indicate; but he has 
modesty to guide them, learning to walk before 
he attempts to run. 

Mr. W. C. Smith’s luminous “Sunset on the 
Grand Canal” (100), and “The Rialto” (84), of 
Mr. J. Holland, are sufficiently exponent of the 
glories of Venice for a season in themselves, but 
the pretty little bit of it, “ Madonna del Saluti ” 
(98), so cleverly moonlit by Mr. Alfred P. New- 
ton, is much more suggestive of romance,—it 
might have been an inspiration from Byron, as 
well as his larger subjects. 

All Mr. Birket Foster’s contributions prove 
that, however fecund he is ard has been, and 
however rapidly he works, he raust have been a 
close watcher of Nature, and that it is no care- 
lessness of doing the best he can do that has led 
him to put in circulation so many of his notes of 
hand. The hundreds of delicately-drawn illustra- 





tions that are so easily identified and so widely 
scattered, would have induced a belief that he had 
no taste for, or, at least, no time to think about, 
colour ; but his tour de force this year annihilates 
any such supposition, and “The Ferry ” (145), 
with its glowing sunset effect, places him high 
in the list of those who best know the use 
of it. 

As if to indoctrinate the spectator with the 
specific worth of the medium as it is and as it 
was in contiguity with this are two emanations by 
the late F. O. Finch, traditional of Cozens and 
Girtin. A “Classic Landscape, with Figures” 
(150), and “An Ancient Sacrifice,” are, with the 
rest of these drawings, forming a feature in the 
room, so purely characteristic of the idiomatic 
distinction between water and oil, that they are 
likely, in their provocation of comparison, to in- 
timate that something has been lost as well as 
gained in confusing the application of the two 
vehicles, 

Mr. Davidson’s nice discrimination and conscien- 
tious rendering of ordinary passages may be seen 
to full advantage in the minutely-finished draw- 
ing “ From the Church Fields, Reigate (111); the 
wonderful tree in this is its most notable point. A 
“ Corn-field, Gatton Park ” (134), with a pleasant 
path through the massive foliage that borders it, 
and a bright bit of sunny effect, “Near Nut- 
field” (60), will induce a search for more like 
them. 

Mr. Dodgson has several characteristic land- 
scapes, in which his observation of fact is so tem- 
pered with a feeling for poetic adaptation as to 
constitute a peculiarity with him; Mr. H. Brit- 
tan is well represented in his landscape and cattle 
combinations; and Messrs. Callow, Evans, Gasti- 
neau, Edward Goodall, Topham, Bartholomew, 
Branwhite, Sam Evans, Alfred Hunt, Riviere, and 
Rosenberg are in full force. 

We reserve for the last a hearty commendation 
for Mr. S. Read, whose interior of “ The Cathedral 
of Toledo ” (33) is one of the attractions where all 
is attractive, and shows much matured power 
applied to excellent purpose. In fact, it is a 
mighty fine interior. 








SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


THE seventh exhibition of the sisterhood of the 
palette and the brush, now open at 48, Pall-mall, 
encourages a hope that they may become firmly 
established in their new gallery. It shows a 
marked improvement upon those preceding it, and 
is a very interesting collection. With enough 
of the honourable spirit of emulation amongst 
themselves, there is little doubt of the steady 
growth and increasing importance of this institu- 
tion; and, with the intention of connecting with 
it opportunities for study, the purchase of the 
lease of their presert premises for a term argues 
that the promoters of it are really in earnest 
in their intention of establishing a settled posi- 
tion. 

Of the many noteworthy productions we can 
mention but a few. First, in acknowledgment of 
their simplicity and power, the two Dalecarlian 
episodes by Mdlle. Amalia Lindegren, “ Girl 
tending Cattle” (161), and “ Grandmamma’s 
Pet” (165); and next to these the very clever 
characterizations by Miss Kate Swift, “The 
Butterfly and the Bee” (169), wherein the one 
girl is industriously at work, whilst the other, too 
intent on the appreciation of her own pretty face, 
does nothing but wreathe flowers in her hair, 
or try new effects; a position of things not 
unknown amongst sisters. This time the race is 
to the Swift. These works are fully equal to 
anything present for technical force, though with 
a little inclination to general breadth at the ex- 
peuse of detail. The head of the poor old woman 
in “Saying Grace” (158) is an admirable bit ot 
expression; but the same disregard for finish 
suggests that a caution is not unne - Mrs. 
Swift’s “Portrait of Miss Townley” (178), is 
solidly painted, and looks as if it were very like. 
Mrs. Backhouse has some capital little figures, 
and Miss Louise Rayner some equally good archi- 
tectural drawings, deserving high praise. Madame 
Jerichau contributes some important pictures; 
and if our pages were not so full as they are this 
week of matters of art aside of architecture, we 
should do more than mention the names of Miss 
A. Burgess, Miss E. Walter, Miss Margaret Gillies, 
Miss Gastineau, and the Misses Claxton, whose 
“Scenes” on the screen must on no account be 
overlooked. 

This gallery has been added to the list of those 
from which the prizeholders of the Art-Union of 
London may select works of art. 
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JAPANESE ORNAMENTATION. 


Tur French have long been considered the 
leaders of fashion in all things pertaining to 
applied art. The dress which we wear should be 
beautiful as well as convenient ; hence, fashions in 
dress should be fashions in applied art. Not in 
matters of dress only do the French lead us, but 
also in other branches of manufacture. From the 
Imperial works of Gobelins, issue articles which 
the world desires to imitate, and thus it sets the 
fashion in needlework and carpets; and in the 
style of our wall-papers we follow our Continental 
neighbours. 

Although this is the case to a very great extent, 
we do not follow the example of the French so 
closely as we did twenty years back, or even ten. 
When in a state of infancy as regards art-know- 
ledge, we wisely followed those in advance of our- 
selves; but as we gained strength we began to 
run alone. Recently we have, in many instances, 
dared to set out in new paths, and have wandered 
whither our inclination has led us; and we do 
well in trying to break those ties which have 
bound us to others when unable to walk. Yet, 


wherever any relationship has existed similar to 
that between mother and child, the offspring will 
love to adopt peculiarities of the parent, even after 
years of maturity have been reached. 

While we are not now incapable of treading 
with safety in new walks of art, a feeling yet 
lurks within which leads us occasionally to do as 
those from whom our decorative art largely 
sprang, This proneness which we have to follow 
the French, leads us to write on the subject of 
this paper, 

Anything approaching idiosyncrasy in ourselves, 
whereby we are led to follow in one particular 
walk, should be carefully watched. Giving way 
to this tendency we are ever apt to fall, for in 
pursuing the course of others we reap the disad- 
vantage of any error in their guidance. 

French ornamentists are now largely engaging 
themselves with the production of patterns in the 
style of the ornaments of China and Japan. 
French chintzes are now for the most part covered 
| with forms which connect them in the mind with 
| works of the Celestial Empire; and wall-papers 








are covered with summer palaces, Damios, and 
sacred flowers. 

The chief idea which we, and our Continental 
neighbours also, have of Japanese art, has been 
derived from the works of Japan shown in 
the recent International Exhibition, especially 
from those collected by Sir R. Alcock. With 
Chinese art we have long had some familiarity ; 
but valuable works brought before us at the Exhi- 
bition just referred to, have greatly increased our 
knowledge of its true character. 

The source of the knowledge of the art which 
the French are now so earnestly utilizing (in a 
commercial point of view) has been open to us as 
well as to them, hence our knowledge of this 
branch of art should not be less than theirs. In- 
deed, we had greater facilities for procuring infor- 
mation upon these works than those who were less 
familiar wlth the English language than ourselves, 
So our knowledge should be greatest. 

The opportunities we have had of observing 
Japanese ornament should enable us to form a 
tolerably correct judgment upon its merits. They 





should also qualify us for forming a reasonable 
opinion of the ornament produced in imitation of 
that of Japan. They should likewise enable us to 
say whether the spirit of the imitated ornament 
has been caught; whether the forms employed in 
the imitative productions are characteristic of the 
style from whence they have been derived; and, 
whether, above all, those forms are intelligently 


used which are expressive of the faith, wants, or | 


superstitions of those who first produced them, 


ANTHEMION ORNAMENTS. 


bearing the same relation to that of China that a | countries by reference to the works from either; 
dialect does to a normal language. Japanese | but while passing along we shall point out pre- 


ornament is not widely distinct from Chinese, yet | vailing tendencies of the art of each country. 


it has peculiarities of its own—differences of a 
minor character: it is a dialect. 





We have said that the Japanese patterns now 


so common in the French market do not faith- 

Just as the dialect of a language may result from | fully set forth the style of ornament of which 
a progressive change, so a deviation from a style | they are considered to be expressions. This seems 
of ornament may take place in the direction of to be owing to imperfect knowledge of the nature 
advancement. It is even possible that an original | of the style of art used, or to the ornamentist 
language may degenerate while that which has giving preference to the lowest form of art found 


In many cases the French artists who have | arisen from it in the form ofa dialect may flourish in the country, to that which issues from unculti- 
engaged themselves with recasting Japanese de- | and live; so in ornament, a modification of a style vated minds, and is applied to the commonest 
signs have failed to discover the purport or signi- | may grow and flourish while the original style articles. Objects to which this common art 1s 
ficance of the forms they have borrowed. They | becomes corrupted or lost. This is Darwinism in | affixed are much more general in China than i 
have taken the form, but have not perceived the | ornament. : 
Japanese ornament, while a dialect of the ornament must have been derived, which is now 


sentiment of which the shape is but the shroud ; 
or have copied forms and groupings without seiz- 
ing the spirit of the work. Landscapes in bad | 
perspective, houses falsely foreshadowed, quaint 


tion than its parent. It has more vigour (perhaps 
owing to its relative youthfulness), and is richer 


| Japan, and from such much of that half-cast 


| Chinese, seems to be in a more flourishing condi- so largely used in France. 
’ 


; In 


There is no poverty of rich ornamental forms - 
the best art-works, either of China or Japan. 


and meaningless figures, and impossible groups of | in true art qualities. Without entering further Shapes which are in themselves beautiful are 


flowers, have been set forth as so many characters | into this subject at present, we shall proceed to common; flowers rendered é , 
Whether the art of consider more in detail the nature of the art of | ments, are everywhere to be met with, and skilful 


in the art of the nation. 


as well-arranged orna- 


Japan is justly represented by these things the| Japan; but with this we must associate that of | groupings of quaint shapes prevail. 


following must answer. | 

A careful consideration of the art-works of | 
China and Japan leads to the conclusion that but | 
one style of ornament prevails in the two coun- 
tries. Japanese ornament may be regarded as 





China, as the ornament of the two countries is | 
inseparably combined. 

Our remarks, then, will have reference equally | 
to the ornament of China and Japan, and we shall | 


| China and Japan, 
mion, which, while prevalent in the art of both 
countries, is most frequently found on the beauti- 


As a well-arranged and typical ornament of 
we would instance the anthe- 


illustrate peculiarities common to the art in both | ful Claissoné vases of the Chinese, which date their 
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origin about one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty years back. Of this ornament there are 
scores of modifications; indeed, the number of its 
varieties seems endless. In some cases it con- 
sists of parts almost completely separate one from 
the other; in others, of members closely connected ; 
while in other modifications it appears as inter- 
mediate between these extreme forms. Our figure, 
in which seven of its varieties are represented, 
will give an idea of what we mean. 

There can be no doubt. of the beauty of this 
ornament in some of its varieties. The shapes of 
the parts generally employed in its construction 
are beautiful, and their combination is almost in- 
variably both ingenious and satisfactory. A dif- 
ference in the material in which the ornament is 
wrought brings about a variation in its form. 
Figures 1 and 7 were wrought in brass; the forms 
being made out by chiselling away portions of the 
metal: hence their especial character. All the 
others were formed by & narrow riband of brass 
being soldered to a brazen vessel in such a manner 
that one edge projects, and by the interstices 
being filled with enamel colour. The ground is 
also covered with colour and raised to the level of 
the other work. This mode of formation will ac- 
count for certain of their special features. This 
is the manner in which all the ornaments on the 
Claissoné vases are wrought. 

It is interesting to notice the striking and 
curious similarity in structure of these anthemion 
ornaments of the Chinese and Japanese to orna- 
ments of other nations. The anthemion, in a 
simple and pure form, is peculiarly characteristic 





Fig. 8. 


of Greek ornament; but, with the Greeks, a 
greater similarity of form was preserved through- 
out its modifications. It also occurred in Egyptian 
and Assyrian ornament. In the former, however, 
it was of comparatively rare occurrence. _Wehave 
it in Alhambra and Medieval works also, in 
some of its varieties; so art, in its various de- 
velopments, has been no stranger to it. 

An interesting inquiry here presents itself. 
Has this ornament, in its modifications, arisen out 
of a tendency of the natural outgoings of the 
human mind in all ages? Has it arisen out of an 
intercourse between the nations who have pro- 
duced it, or by the familiarity of one with the 
works of the other? Or, had it birth in a far-off 
age, when man was yet as but one family, whence 
it has accompanied him in his wanderings and 
descended in the manner of a tradition to later 
times? If it hasresulted from a natural tendency 
of the human mind, it becomes invested with 
peculiar interest, as it must then be an embodi- 
ment of a want felt by man under widely dif- 
ferent circumstances, and must hence point toa 
quality of the mind itself. If its appearance in 
different nations is due to an intercourse between 
the countries which have produced it, or to one 
being familiar with the art-works of the other, 
this ornament should point to links missing from 
the chain of history, and would to an extent sup- 
ply them. If its appearance in all countries is 
due to its having birth in far-off ages, when man 
was as one family, its existence would furnish 





divines with another proof of the descent of man 
from common parents. While these inquiries are 


FRETS. 


of deep interest, it is not within the scope of our 
present purpose to consider them further: their 
interest has caused us to allude to them, but we 
must do no more. 

The anthemion ornament which we have ob- 
served in so many modifications of form in the 
art of China and Japan, would of itself lead us to 
suppose that the countries which produce it 
possess a well-considered and decided style of 
ornament. A form thoroughly considered, and 
worked into many modifications, never occurs save 
as ‘a feature in a marked ornamental style. It 
does not exist alone, hence its existence points to 
the evolution, and somewhat matured unfolding 
of an historic style in art. 

The anthemion ornament seems to be of 
chiefly mental origin: it is of an ideal character. 
The Greek form has been said to have its origin 
in the head of flowers of the honeysuckle; but if 
we are to attribute its origin to what it most 
resembles, we might consider the Greek anthemion 
to have arisen from one of the upper petals of the 
mignonette flower. The segments of this curi- 
ously divided organ closely correspond in form 
with the members of the anthemion in its purest 
shape, and the little basal portion corresponding 
with the scale from which the parts spring is 
frequently shown in the conventional ornament. 
With even this striking similarity existing be- 
tween the natural object and the work of human 
art, it would be unwarrantable to say that the 
natural work gave rise to the conventional. A 





very careful investigation of this ornament in its 
varieties leads us to regard it as a purely mental 





Fig. 9. 


production. Its occurrence in Alhambra orna-| occurrence, it would be pushing affinities too far to | were two transepts, which existed at the present 


ment, in which no form is imitative of a natural | 
object, would strengthen this opinion. 

Japanese ornament, and that of China also, is 
in part made up of ideal forms, and in part of 
natural objects, treated, possibly, in a very con- 
ventional manner. It is right, then, to notice 
this division of the ornaments which as a whole 
make up a “style” into two classes, and to consider 
those of each separately. The anthemion is a very 
characteristic ideal ornament; but there are also 
others which occur as frequently. 

Frets and key patterns are everywhere to be 
found in works of Japanese art. They are as 
characteristic of Japanese as of Greek ornament. 
Here, again, we come to a singular coincidence— 
a coincidence more remarkable than the resem- 
biance of the anthemions of various nations,—for 
we find the very frets and key patterns of com- 
mon occurrence in Greek art repeated over and 
over again in the art works of Japan: not similar 
frets and key patterns merely, but precisely the 
same things, and these even of complicated de- 
sign. So complete and full is this coincidence, 
that we should hesitate before saying that there 
are any Greek frets which have not very closely, 
if not exactly, anticipated Japanese ornaments. 
There are, however, one or two classes of frets, of 
frequent occurrence in J apanese ornament, which 
we never find produced by the Greeks; two of 
these we figure (figs. 8 and 9); the one (fig. 9) 
18 very distinct, and appears in no other style of 
ornament. There is also a kind of fret peculiar to 
Chinese ornament; but this we must omit, as we 
can only use Chinese art to assist us to develope 
that of Japan. We have also found the echinus, 
or egg-and-tongue moulding, in a simple and 
somewhat rude form, in Japanese ornament ; but as 


| and Romans, 





it is not characteristic of the atyle, nor of frequent 


insist upon its identity with that of the Greeks 
We shall continue the subject. 








THE ELY LANTERN. 


In commencing the lecture delivered on Tues- 
day, the 21st ult., in the theatre of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ely, before the members of the Architectural 
Museum, on the subject of the Ely lantern,— 

The Dean, having been introduced to the meet- 
ing, and having alluded to the absence, owing to 
a. domestic affliction, of the President of the 
Society (Mr. Beresford Hope), proceeded to say, 
that although he had to speak upon an architec- 
tural subject, he should, being no architect, speak 
entirely as a layman. His only excuse for appear- 
ing in that position was, that being connected 
with the cathedral to which the lantern belonged, 
he considered it was his business to make himself 
acquainted with the condition of the cathedral, 
past and present. It was to him, of course, a sub- 
ject of the greatest interest ; and he knew that he 
had to speak to a kindly, friendly, and uncritical, 
even though they might be a professional audience. 
He mee have to speak of the past history of the 
cathedral, of the changes which it had gone 
through from time to time, partly also with 
respect to-its present condition and its future 
prospects, although the lecture would have chiefly 
to do with the Lantern,—that wonderful wooden 
structure, that marvellous piece of carpentery 
which shone above its fane. In order to know 
how it came into existence it was necessary to 
ascertain something of the origin of the cathedral. 
It was originally a Norman structure. It had a 





central tower supported by four columns: there 


day ; and there was a Norman nave and also a 
Norman chancel. In the thirteenth century, 
Bishop Northwell, then bishop of the see, at his 
own expense pulled down the northern end of the 
cathedral and built six bays of very beautiful and 
elaborate Early English or First Pointed work. 
These have always gone by the name of the Pres- 
bytery. They were built as the shrines of Saint 
Etheldreda and her sisters, who are the great 
saints of the cathedral, and the former of whom 
founded the Abbey of Ely; and a further object 
was to accommodate the pilgrims who came 
to pay devotion to their shrine. The Mediaval 
arrangement was such that the greater portion of 
the choir where the stalls in whi sh the monks sat 
were placed, was chiefly under the central tower. 
Such was the condition of the cathedral, when the 
accident happened, which ultimately led to the 
existence of the lantern. The Norman tower was 
in that state of old age and imbecility which Pro- 
fessor Willis stated was common to all Norman 
towers. When the Norman tower at Chichester 
tumbled down not long since, Professor Willis 
stated that it was because the habit of Norman 
towers generally was to tumble down. In the 
fourteenth century the Ely tower fell, not because 
it had been tampered with as the tower at Chi- 
chester was, but because the Normans were not 
good masons. They had a notion that thickness 
would do everything, which was very untrue of the 
head, for instance. Thickness would not compen- 
sate for the absence of brains in the head any 
more than for the absence of good masonry in a 
tower. The monks were in wholesome fear of the 
tower ; and in order that whatever happened they 
might not come to grief, they very wisely said 
their prayers at the west end of the cathedral. 
That which they expected happened; for, in or about 
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the year 1320, the tower actually did fall. At 
that period the convent had amongst its members 
a man of most remarkable genius. His name was 
Alan de Walsingham, and he held the office of 
sacristan. He had charge of the buildings, and 
received the rents for the use of the convent. 
Before he turned his attention to architecture, he 
was a very clever goldsmith. He was also a very 
admirable architect. All the buildings which had 
him for their architect had an originality about 
them which was extremely striking. He had the 
genius to turn this great misfortune, namely, the 
tumbling down of the tower, into a great benefit. 
An account of what had happened and of what was 
subsequently done, was given in the old monkish 
chronicle of the time, a free translation of which 
he would read. 

“ Alan de Walsingham was made Sacrist in the 
year of our Lord 1321, and remained Sacrist until 
October 25th, 1341; in whose time many and 
various burdens fell upon the office of Sacrist, and 
especially in the very year of his appointment. 
For, in the night before the feast of St. Erminilda, 
after the Matins had been sung in the Chapel of 
St. Catherine (because the Convent could not 
venture to sing the service in the choir on account 
of its dangerous condition), the procession to the 
shrines in honour of St. Erminilda having been 
accomplished, and the brethren returning to the 
dormitory,—a few having, in fact, just got into 
bed, lo! on a sudden, the bell tower over the 
choir came down with a tremendous crash,—it 
seemed like the shock of an earthquake,—but no 
one was hurt or crushed by the fall. Another 
thing happened, which might be ascribed to a 
miracle rather than to natural causes, for in that 
horrible crash and enormous fall of stones, which 
made the whole city of Ely shake, the large and 
beautiful structure over the tombs of the holy 
Virgins, by the providence of God, and through 
the merits of His beloved virgin Etheldreda (as is 
to be hoped) was preserved from all fracture or in- 
jury, for which glory be to Christ! The aforesaid 
Sacrist Alan, sorrowing vehemently, and being 
made very sad by this most destructive and 
lamentable event, was altogether at his wits’ end 
as to which way he should turn himself and how 
he should set to work to repair so terrible a 
catastrophe. But, recovering himself by degrees, 
and putting entire confidence in the aid of God 
and His most blessed Mother, and also in the 
merits of the most holy virgin Etheldreda, he put 
his hand to the work manfully. In the first 
place, he caused the stone and wood which had 
fallen to be carried, with great labour and con- 
siderable expense, out of the church ; and then he 
cleansed the church itself with as much expedition 
as possible from the great quantity of dust which 
was in it.” It was a remarkable fact that the 
great quantity of dust caused by the fall of the 
Norman tower at Chichester was a subject of sur- 
prise and comment. ‘The chronicle proceeded: 
“And lastly, he ascertained and examined the 
ground on which he was to construct a new bell 
tower. Having measured out an octagon, at the 
angles of which he intended to raise eight stone 
columns to support the whole building, and under 
which he could afterwards place the choir, with 
its stalls, he carried on his excavations until he 
found solid and firm ground, upon which founda- 
tion of his work might safely be commenced. The 
eight places having been thus carefully examined as 
aforesaid, and stones and sand having been firmly 
packed in them, he at length commenced the 
eight columns and the rest of the stonework. 
This work was completed in six years, i.e, 
A.D. 1328; and forthwith in that same year 
the ingenious wooden structure of the new 
bell tower, conceived with the most consum- 
mate and wonderful genius, was begun to be 
built upon the aforesaid stonework, at a very 
great and heavy expense, in consequence of the 
enormous beams which were required to connect 
it with the substructure; which were hard to be 
found ; and when they were, had to be purchased 
at a great price.” He (the Dean) could sympa- 
thize with Alan de Walsingham in that particular. 
For the work of restoration now being proceeded 
with by Mr. Gilbert Scott, great beams were re- 
quired for the long buttresses, Some were got in 
Norfolk,somein Bedfordshire, some in Lincolnshire; 
and all “had to be purchased at a great price.” 
It went on,—“ These beams were brought by sea 
and by land to Ely; and having been worked and 
carved by skilful artificers, were framed together 
as the work required; and thus, by the help of 
God, the building was brought to a glorious and 
happy conclusion. The cost of the new bell 
tower during twenty years while Brother Alan 
de Walsingham was sacrist was 2,400/. 6s. 11d.” 
equal to 30,0007. or to 40,000/. of the present 


day] “ of which 206/. Os. 11d. was contributed in 
presents.” Walsingham took the opportunity 
afforded to him by the falling of the tower, and 
made the new and magnificent octagonal tower, 
and the lantern by which it was crowned, a grand 
feature in the cathedral. The clear diameter of 
the octagon was 65 feet ; of the lantern, 30 feet : 
the length from the floor to the centre of the 
lantern was 142 feet: the height of the lantern 
itself from the aperture to the vault was 48 feet. 
The lantern, which was a wooden structure, was 
a regular octagon: the tower on which it was 
suspended was an irregular octagon. Walsingham 
solved a problem in the fourteenth century which 
builders in the present day found it hard to solve. 
One of the most difficult things possible was to 
join old work to new. The chapel of St. Cathe- 
rine, in Ely Cathedral, was restored about ten or 
fifteen years ago ; but, notwithstanding that it was 
a small chapel, where the juncture took place 
there was a settlement. Walsingham, however, 
managed to build the tower right in the middle 
of old work, and there was not at this day a crack 
or flaw, nor was there any mark of the juncture 
between his work and the old Norman work. He 
also constructed three bays which were beautifully 
decorated in Second Pointed, and were exquisite 
specimens of Gothic work. One little remnant of 
theold Norman work remainedat thispoint, namely, 
a pillar in the wall of the choir. Walsingham 
seemed to have left it, when he commenced his 
work, as a starting-point from which he was to 
begin ; and it was now the oldest part of the en- 
tire structure. It was supposed that the beams 
which supported the lantern, and which were 60 
feet long, were all one tree; but when they were 
lately examined it was found that they were not 
so. The essential structure stood upon eight up- 
right timbers, supported by beams mortised into 
them, and taking their support from the stone- 
work below. Into these were mortised other 
beams, so that around the lantern there was a 
system of numbering, altogether sixteen. He 
might mention that the reason for erecting a 
wooden structure appeared to be to avoid the 
repetition of the calamity which had occurred, 
and which it was feared would take place again, 
owing to the weight of a stonelantern. It might 
be also that Walsingham wished to exercise his 
genius upon a new material. At all events, the 
lantern was at that time unique. It was origi- 
nally intended fora belfry. It contained a cham- 
ber used as a bell chamber, and it was possible it 
might be used as a bellchamber again. Mr. Scott 
had made a careful survey of the entire building, 
and removed all doubt as to its original purpose. 
There was also evidence of the fact from contem- 
poraneous documents. In the Sacrist Rolls there 
was an account of the casting of the bells in the 
fourteenth century. They were cast by “ Master 
Jubn of Gloucester,” and an account was given of 
his journeys into various countries for the purpose 
of obtaining clay for the moulding and tin and 
copper for the bells, and the items of his travelling 
charges were faithfully recorded. One bell was 
called Jesus: its weight was 3,792lb. Another 
was called Jobn, 2,7801b.; another Mary, 2,1981b.; 
and a fourth, Walsingham, which weighed 6,204 1b. 
Fuller, in his work, speaks of the lantern as follows: 
“This presenteth itself afar off to the eye of the 
traveller, and on all sides at great distance, not 
only maketh a promise, but giveth earnest of the 
beauty thereof. The lanthorn therein was built 
by Bishop Hotheim” [that is, in his time |, “wherein 
the labour of twenty years, and fivethousand ninety- 
four pounds eighteen shillings tenpence halfpenny 
farthing were expended, is a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture. When the bells ring, the woodwork 
thereof shaketh and gapeth (no defect, but per- 
fection of structure), and exactly chocketh into the 
joynts again; so that it may pass for the lively 
embleme of the sincere Christian, who, though he 
hath motum trepidatimis, of fear and trembling, 
stands firmly fixed on the basis of a true faith.” 
Whether any architect of the present day would 
consider that the shaking and gaping of the wood- 
work was no defect of construction, or that the 
fact that it “chocked into the joynts again” was 
a thing to be admired, there was certainly room to 
doubt. The simile drawn, however, showed that 
there were “sermons in stones,” and good, too. 
The old bell frames remained until 100 years ago, 
but the bells were removed, and an account of the 
melting down of “ Walsingham” was extant. 
Essex submitted the building to a thorough repair, 
and’so far as preventing it falling was concerned 
did his work well, but so far as beauty was con- 
cerned he entirely marred it. He shortened some 
windows, inserted others in the style usually 
known as “churchwardens’ Gothic,” and made 
various other alterations, more substantial than 





tasteful. During the course of the restoration now 
taking place, it was found that wherever the 
weather had got at the wood the timber had 
perished, but that wherever it had been properly 
protected it was still as perfectly sound and good 
as it was the day it was put up. Sir Christopher 
Wren was surveyor of Ely Cathedral, and he 
treated it to one or two enormities which remained 
until the present time. There was sufficient 
evidence afforded by a comparison of the two struc- 
tures to convince him (the lecturer) that the pecu- 
liar construction of the dome of St. Paul’s, which 
consisted of first the painted vault, then the brick 
cone which supported the tower and cross, and 
then the outer lead-covered dome, was suggested 
to Sir Christopher Wren by the cathedral of which 
he had been surveyor. The present state of the work 
of restoring the lantern is as follows :—The eight 
flying buttresses which had been removed by 
Essex in the course of the substantial repairs 
executed under his direction in the middle of the 
last century, had been replaced, together with a 
system of braces and ties which were believed to 
be a true reproduction of the work of Alan de 
Walsingham : the flying buttresses were, in fact, 
mortised into the very holes in the corner upright 
beams of the lantern which were originally cut 
for that purpose. These buttresses added great 
strength to the structure, and it was obvious upon 
an examination of the present condition of the 
lantern that it was unwise to remove the original 
supports without replacing them. Part of the 
alteration made by Essex, as he had stated, con- 
sisted in shortening the windows of the lantern, 
and giving the roof of the octagon, which rises 
to the sills of the windows, a correspondingly 
higher pitch : the windows are now being restored 
to their original length, and the roof put back again 
to its original pitch. Half of this roof is complete, 
and two of the windows are in their places. The en- 
largement of the windows to the original size, 
and the opening of the panel-work below, which 
was apparently closed by Essex, would add very 
much to the internal beauty of the cathedral. 
The endeavour was to replace the lantern in the 
condition in which Walsingham had left it. He 
trusted that, under the able superintendence of 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, the work would be completed in 
the course of next year. Its appearance, sus- 
pended in the air, and looking from top to bottom 
like a piece of lacework, would be light and 
beautiful. They had but one difficulty to contend 
with. Skilfal architects and clever workmen were 
to be had: the difficulty was to obtain funds for 
the restoration. It was an expensive thing to 
follow in the footsteps of Alan de Walsingham ; 
but if anything was left undone their poverty and 
not their will would consent to the shortcoming. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott, on moving a vote of thanks 
to the dean, which was carried by acclamation, 
remarked that liberal arrangement had been made 
by the dean and chapter for the completion of the 
exterior tracery of the lantern, so that in all 
respects the restoration would, he hoped, be 
perfect. 








MATERIALS AND MANUFACTURES IN 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.* 


Tue Blue Lias Lime and Cement exhibited by 
the Keynsham Company, from their works at 
Keynsham, near Bath, form an important feature 
in the Exhibition. In the collection of specimens 
are some of gypsum, and of plaster, cast into 
ornaments, and of lithographic stone, besides a 
specimen of the fossil ammonites of the lias. The 
materials are exhibited in numerous applications 
and proportions of admixture with sand and ballast; 
and the tenacity of the lime and cement in joining 
bricks may be seen to be great, even where there 
are five parts of sand to one of the lime. Rough- 
rendering on lath is shown as executed with one 
part of lime or cement, and four parts of sand; 
floated stucco, with three parts of sand; and 
trowelled stucco, with the same proportions. A 
hard concrete, as shown, may be formed of the 
limestone chips, grouted with the cement. The 
concrete from the foundations of Chelsea Barracks, 
which was made from the Keynsham lime, how- 
ever, is far inferior to some kinds of concrete, or 
at least to that which may be made with Portland 
cement: in fact the specimen exhibited is crum- 
bly, and powdery, to an extent that would be 
quite unsuited to harbour-works. Still, we by 
no means think that the fault at Chelsea, 1s 
in the lime used. The cement is prepared by 
Captain Scott’s patent, which involves the subjec- 
tion of the lime, in the heated state, to the action 
of sulphurous acid. It sets very hard, either in 








* See p. 289, ante. 
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water or exposed to the open air. Blocks, one 
part sand and one cement, 2 inches square in 
section, and with supports 3 inchesapart,—after 
having been made six months,—have been found to 
have a strength of upwards of 8001bs. The colour 
is very light brown. The cost is 1s. per bushel, 
for a quantity above ten tons, at the works, or 
1s. 3d. at. Paddington. 

Messrs. Nickson & Waddingham, of Manchester, 
exhibit their patent slate-ground for plaster-work. 
It consists simply of small slates attached to the 
quartering, or ceiling-joists, in lieu of lathing. 
Each slate is perforated in two places, and fixed 
with a narrow space separating it from the slates 
next to it: these perforations and spaces give the 
key for the plastering. The advantages claimed 
are incombustibility and imperishability, ease of 
fixing, added strength to joists, freedom from 
shrinkage or expansion, permanence of the even 
surface, and prevention of cracks. It is actually 
affirmed to be less in ‘weight, as finished with 
plaster, than plastering with the foundation of 
laths; and the inventors say that repairs can be 
effected with peculiar ease, or without disturbing 
a larger space of plaster than that over which the 
repairs are required. Mr. J. C. Part’s specimens 
of Martin’s cement, or some of them, remain in the 
lobby of the North Gallery, showing different 
applications of this useful material, one of the 
specimens having been painted upon within twenty 
hours after it was put upon the lathing. 

The late Mr. John Billing’s “Terra Cotta 
Terminals” or “Chimney Terminations,” speci- 
mens of which are shown, have been used in so 
large a number of public buildings and private 
houses, that ample evidence of their merits should 
be available. Little of this, however, is offered to 
us beyond the list of names of buildings. In the 
Grosvenor Hotel, Somerset House, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, the London Bridge Hotel, and 
the Chelsea Barracks, very great use has been 
made of these contrivances: the first-named 
building alone, has 260 of them. The idea of the 
improvement on chimney-pots seems to be much 
the same as that of the Marquis de Montagu’s in- 
vention described and illustrated in one of our 
articles on the International Exhibition. Funnel- 
shaped pots, with orifices large or small, variously 
as required, are placed on the chimney, each one 
covering the top of a flue, in order to contract the 
flue to its proper size, and maintain the ascension 
of the heated smoke throughout the length of the 
flue, in the greatest power. By the external 
slope, the action of the wind tends to increase the 
ascensional current. Return of “back smoke” 
from adjacent flues, is prevented by partition-slabs 
separating the orifices from one another. The 
invention may be applied at a cost of 6s. for each 
flue, exclusive of scaffolds, and that of the fee for 
the patent and personal superintendence: for, 
each chimney must be adapted specially to its 
purpose. The total cost then comes to 14s. 6d. 
per flue in the case of new buildings, and 21s. in 
that of old. We are forced to say that in the 
case of one old house where the terminals were 
tried, the result did not satisfy. 

The Bourne Valley Pottery Company, the 
mauufacturers of “ Creeke’s Patent Capped Drain 
Pipes,” of which they exhibit specimens showing 
the different joints and junctions, represent the 
pipes as being “the only perfect, simple, and 
really effective invention by which drains can be 
minutely examined at any time, obstructions re- 
moved, and cap-junctions of any size inserted (in 
the event of further connexions being required) 
without breaking a pipe or disturbing the flow of 
sewage ;” and they fill a page of the catalogue 
with a further statement of “the superior ad- 
vantages possessed” by the pipes. That all these 
advantages are confined to Creeke’s pipes, how- 
ever, we are not prepared to say. 

The Vieille Montagne zinc, of which there are 
numerous specimens in the form of lucarne 
dressings, rain-pipes, vanes and terminals, and 
ornaments of many kinds, as well as models 
explanatory of the different arrangements in 
laying adapted to the obtaining a water-tight roof, 
Seems to be steadily getting into use. Messrs. 
C. Devaux & Co. claim for the pure zinc, when 
the sheets are properly laid, a durability greater 
than that of lead, and an entire avoidance of re- 
pairs. But the material must be used of the 
Proper thickness, The oxidation that would form 
eeretectiog coat in the case of the thick sheet,— 
then not continuing,—would simply consume the 
a of the zinc, were very thin sheets used as 
— 3 and the defect of thickness is given by 
be parties interested in the use of zinc, as the 
—— why the mere coating to other metals 
= Magra cases decays. In the laying, the plates 

ust everywhere have play ; and Mr. J. W. Tyler 


having had more than three years’ experience, 
claims to be well able to carry into effect the 
methods introduced from the Continent. Messrs. 
Devaux & Co. have just printed a letter from Mr. 
Edmeston, supplementary to his original report, 
and to his paper read at the Institute of British 
Architects in January, 1860. In this letter, be- 
sides insisting on attention to the manner of 
laying, and to non-contact with any iron, and on 
the importance of good zinc, which, he remarks, 
may be known by its capability of bending double 
without cracking, he says that nothing less than 
21-ounce should be used for roofs, while gutters 
should be 24.ounce or 26-ounce. Froma report to 
the Académie des Sciences from the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers of Paris, it appears that the 
oxydation goes on for about four years, and then 
hardens into the protecting coat before alluded to. 
According to the letter, zinc should last longer, 
exposed to the smoke of coal than to that of wood 
fires. Sea air is by no means injurious. As to 
the contact of lead, Mr. Edmeston has now had 
opportunities of seeing that this should be avoided, 
where there is damp, as much as should the con- 
tact of iron. The letter embodies the result of 
certain inquiries by Mr. Ashpitel and opinions 
which he obtained from some foreign architects. 
The zine generally employed in Paris is of the 
weight of 5 kilogrammes 55 centigrammes per 
square métre; or, where greater solidity is re- 
quired, the weight may be one kilogramme per 
métre more. The general custom is to lay it on 
poplar boards which are 11 to 12 centimétres in 
width, and are themselves laid with spaces of 
2 to 3 centimétres between them. M. Baltard in 
the buildings of the Halles, or markets, provided 
a double thickness of boards, with space for a 
current of air between them. Mr. Edmeston is 
not quite correct, speaking of the Victoria Station 
roof, in saying “there has not been one drop of 
wet through that roof from the day it was com- 
pleted :” the rocf leaks much, and in many places; 
the defect is probably in the skylights ; but possi- 
bility of doubt as to the fact should be removed. 
The decorative capabilities of the material are 
very great; but we are not desirous to see the 
valance and fringe patterns, some of which are 
shown in Conduit-street, in English use. The 
lucarne dressings are generally tasteful ; but good 
work of art-manufacture may be bad in result 
through a run upon it,—making that which subor- 
dinate would be good, bad from usurpation of the 
sphere of other and more valuable resources of 
effect. Such result seems to us to have followed 
from a recent application of the decorations in the 
instance of a root added to a house in Piccadilly, 
already noticed, where the openings are in two 
stages, and if not duplicates, much too closely 
resemble one another in pattern and size. 

Messrs. Hayward Brothers exhibit their Union 
Kitchen Range, well contrived for heating a suffi- 
cient quantity of water for baths, as well as for 
roasting and other operations of cookery; and 
they also show their coal-hole plates, arranged 
with means of getting light, Sheringham’s venti- 
lator for admission of air, and an improved 
louvre ventilator which is made to act either for 
admission or extraction. Howarth’s Archimedean 
Screw Ventilator, to be placed upon a roof, was 
described by us last year. The moveable glass 
ventilators of Mr. Moore are well known. Messrs. 
J. Moore & Sons exhibit one of their pressed-glass 
clock-dials, which have an opaque appearance by 
day, and can be illuminated at night, and may be 
highly ornamented by colour. 

Mr. Pierce, Mr. S, E. Rosser, and Mr. D. O. 
Boyd, exhibit some of their different forms of 
heating apparatus. The success of arrangements 
for heating must depend in some degree upon 
details which would not at first attract: attention ; 
and there are points of difference in the arrange- 
ment of the gills and warming-plates now used 
by various manufacturers, which are considered 
very important in the economy of heat, and to 
the object of not over-heating. A fair examination 
of different forms of apparatus would demand a 
long article. 

Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons exhibit a selection from 
their manufactures, which are all shown in their 
catalogue, a production of really great value for 
reference. Mr. Sharpe’s Improvement in Closet 
Pans, which is shown in the North Gallery, in 
action, consists in formation of the rim into a 
tube conveying the water entirely round the upper 
edge, and allowing it to descend vertically from 
orifices which are shaped and graduated according 
to the requirements. The North Devon Pottery 
Company exhibit a Stoneware Pan-closet, in which 
the receiver and capsizing cup, or spoon, are made 
of vitrified stoneware, or glazed earthenware, and 
which therefore is not liable to corrode. 





McAdam’s pulleys for window-sashes, of porce- 
lain or vitreous material, and the method of 
hanging double sashes with a single weight on each 
side the window, should be examined. The ad- 
vantage claimed for the pulleys is their thorough 
exemption from the damp and rust through which 
cords may become rotten and broken. Thewrought- 
iron water-tight casements and frames of Messrs. 
Burt & Potts, have now in numerous cases, under- 
gone the desired test of years, and we believe suc- 
cessfully in exposed situations. Likewise specially 
for keeping out the wet, and for use in stone or 
wooden mullions, are the casements designed by 
Mr. George Devey and manufactured by Messrs. 
Gibbons & White. 

The collection of locks, with explanation of the 
details of their manufacture, by Messrs, Hobbs & 
Co., is very useful and interesting. The show-case, 
from the International Exhibition, is so arranged 
as to afford, aided by the few pages “‘ On the Appli- 
cation of Steam Machinery to the Manufacture 
of Locks and Keys,” much information. At the 
manufactory in Arlington-street, New North- 
road, which would deserve a visit, all kinds of 
locks, and down to those which are priced about 
2s., are made through the application of the 
machinery, of a description or quality not ob- 
tainable before the year 1851. In the Parau- 
toptic, or Bank Lock, which costs for strong 
rooms 20/., and for despatch-boxes 10/., the same 
key of six “ bits,” can be altered 720 times ; and 
the lock will each time of use adapt itself, so that 
the one lock is equivalent to 720 different locks; 
or, by a greater number of “ bits,” the changes 
may be extended to millions. The Protector 
Solid Key and Index Locks, in which the “ bits,” 
or “steps,” are not changeable, are exhibited as 
possessing absolute security against picking by 
any method at present known; and they are sold 
at prices varying from 10s. to 403. The Lock- 
Indicator is a method of locking by means of the 
handle without a key; and showing, by an index- 
finger, to what extent the bolt has been shot. 
For unlocking, the key is required. Messrs. 
Hobbs’s locks, as many of our readers know, are 
lever-locks; and it is claimed for them that they 
have superseded warded locks, which are so easily 
opened by skeleton-keys. Locks and lock-furniture 
are exhibited by Messrs. Brown & Scammell, and 
some other manufacturers. 

Perhaps even more important is the exhibition 
by Messrs. J. B. Newall & Co. of the electric bells 
in action. The invention, French (as we have 
before stated), must almost supersede the old form 
of bells in hotels, and a like class of buildings, 
as well as in private houses. The invention pro- 
vides the means of telegraphing word what is 
wanted, and of receiving a reply. 

Of ornamental metal-work there are three or 
four exhibitors. Messrs. Benhams & Froud con- 
tribute the vanes and finials such as they are able 
to execute from designs, and ornamental brass- 
work, besides lightning conductors and casement 
frames. Mr. H. Hunt exhibits a wrought-iron 
gate and pilasters, somewhat of the character of 
many of those of seventeenth-century date which 
may be found in the environs of London. The 
gate would be dear at its price, 170 guineas, even 
were it not inferior to many of the examples re- 
ferred to. It proves however that its producer 
can execute work of the class. Some large gates 
exhibited by Mr. Potter also seem to us high in 
the price, 1,600/., if not dear. The design is 
made up of scroll-work and foliage,—which with 
the frames, are hand-worked ; whilst amongst the 
scrolls are introduced, birds and animals, executed 
in gun-metal, and gilt. Messrs. Hart & Son, besides 
some of their work in gold, silver, and brass, in the 
form of chalices, lamps and candlesticks, and ink- 
stands, display the best specimens of their iron-work 
that wehave latelyseen. In a pair of gates, thescroll- 
ornamentation, which is of Early French charac- 
ter, is excellent in effect, aided by the colouring ; 
though the birds which are partly gilt, as well as 
treated more prominently in colour than the gene- 
ral ornamentation, are less satisfactory; and it 
may be doubted whether the bird-forms should 
have been used at all. A couple of tall standards 
with scroll-heads, carrying a cross-pole with orna- 
mented ends, form a contrivance from which 
chandeliers may be suspended ; whilst the design 
is a clever modification of designs that are com- 
mon but not the less effective. 

Paperhangings and wall decorations areexhibited 
by Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson, & Co. But the 
best works of the class are the paperhangings 
designed by Mr. Robinson, of Leamington, and 
exhibited by Messrs. Woollams. They are in the 
flat style of treatment, and mostly in two shades 
of the same colour; and whilst the forms are not 
imitative, or pictorial, they are the forms chiefly 
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of natural leaves. The course taken in such 

efforts, when architects are induced to make them, 

and thesuccessful utilization of natural models, may 

show that we were right in particular views which 

we expressed on the subject, at a date when the 

principles of architectural art had been less brought 

to bear in decoration, than they have been during 

the dozen years that have since elapsed. Speci- 

mens of hall decorations, also designed by Mr. 

Robinson, are exhibited by Mr. T. Kershaw. The 
Raffaellesque or arabesque manner of decoration, 

for panels, extorts admiration for fanciful treat- 

ment, grace of lines and harmony of colours, and 
beautiful features such as the figures that are intro- 

duced; but there is an error in the sort of decora- 

tion nevertheless,—in the general scheme and 

principle of the scrolls and ornaments,—requiring 
to be palliated by every beauty that can be ex- 
pressed in the human and animal forms about the 
scrolls or in the panels. Mr. J. L. Coulton, in 

his specimen, falls somewhat short of this order of 
excellence; whilst the important point, the grace- 

ful junction of the bodies of figures with scrolls, is 
not successfully attained. He can produce work 

greatly superior to what he here shows. The 
cartoons for stained glass by Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler, & Bayne, with drawings by them (38, 
321, 375 in the general collection), deserve to 
be mentioned. Messrs. George Jackson & Son’s 
Papier Miché, in its decorative treatment at 
least, is still at the head of such work, as espe- 
cially in the artistic quality of well-calculated and 
properly-telling effect of detail from the generally 
distant point of view. The Parquetry of Messrs. 
Arrowsmith needs now little that we can add in 
favour of its excellence. Messrs. Naylor’s Stains 
for Deal, are intended for imitation of all kinds of 
wood. The stains to imitate oak, can, it is said, 
be combed without the ground which is usually 
required in the graining of old work. One gallon 
will cover about 80 yards, or at a cost of about 
three farthings per yard, without varnishing. 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivey’s Scagliola, exhibited in 
four of the pedestals supporting busts in the 
Sculpture department of the Exhibition, is the 
best in the galleries, and worthy of their reputa- 
tion. Some of the pedestals near these, however, 
and also in scagliola, are good; and those of the 
Serpentine Marble show as usual the beauty of 
that material, though not the extraordinary 
variety of colours, hues, and tints. 

Models are exhibited of a new system of bridge 
construction (not for the first time) patented by 
Mr. Angelo Sedley, and by which it is expected 
that rivers and valleys may be crossed in one span, 
up to 1,500 feet. To show that such a dimension 
of span is considered possible, it is only necessary 
to refer to the words of Mr. Fairbairn at the meet- 
ing of the British Association in Manchester. On 
that occasion, the authority named is reported to 
have spoken,—after alluding to the tubular bridges 
for railways,as having spans which ten years earlier 
were thought beyond the reach of human skill,—of 
spans of 1,800 to 2,000 feet as to be bridged over 
safely,—allowing that these were the maximum, 
or from the weight of the structure itself then 
coming into the question. Mr. Sedley has three 
modifications of his system. Each of these has an 
oblique arrangement of the supporting chains, 
which carry different points in the length of the 
roadway from the same point of suspension. The 
arrangement therefore resembles slightly that of 
Dredge’s Suspension Bridge. The modifications 
however are different combinations of the tubular, 
ordinary girder and cantilever, and suspension 
principles. The materials would be wood and iron ; 
or wood, and iron and steel combined. One model 
shows a bridge having two spans of 500 feet each, 
and a central pier, whereat, if we understand 
rightly, would be the deepest part of the con- 
tinuous girder, and the anchorage for the chains 
above all. For crossing 1,500 feet, the arrangement 
in each half of the span is that of a cantilever of four 
pieces in depth, of timber, corbelling‘as it were, and 
the ends of each of the lower pieces carried by in- 
clined rods passing over saddles on the abutments 
to anchorage in the ground, or within the depth of 
the extension landward of the girder or truss 
itself. Half the bridge being built on each shore 
and run out, the halves would be united bya 
shoe; and the centre would be strengthened by 
arched flanged girders, which might be of steel 
for the sake of great strength with lightness. In 
the third model, the cantilever arrangement below 
the level of roadway, is replaced by a lattice ar- 
rangement above, the other portions being in 
principle the same. A model which was in the 
International Exhibition, and had a span of 
17 feet 6 inches, broke with a weight of 
5031b., and would have borne more but for an 
accident. 


In commencing, in our last number, the notice 

of this department of the Exhibition in Conduit- 

street, we spoke of the difficulty which there must 

be in forming opinions of new materials and con- 

trivances without the actual test of use during 

some period of years. We admitted, however, 
opinions had to be formed; or that there would be 

no application of science; and the practice of 
building, instead of increasing the comforts and 

happiness of the community, would stand still. 

But, we adverted to steps that might be taken, 

and deserving of the application of public money, 

to test the durability of materials and contriv- 

ances of many kinds. Had the specimens of 
stone brought together by the Commission for the 

selection of the material for the Houses of Parlia- 

ment, been worked into mouldings and exposed 
at the time, about five-and-twenty years ago, in a 
suitable place open to the weather, and been allowed 
to remain to this date, we should now probably 
have been in a position to avoid failures in stone, 
mistakes of which the Houses of Parliament are not 
the only and not the most considerable example. 
Pending the adoption of such arrangements, how- 
ever, and the attainment of experience, we want 
all the facts and results that can be supplied by 
dealers,—interested though they may be,—and by 
workmen. In short, what we want is evidence. 
Architects are so little disposed to object to novel- 
ties as such, that there is reason to complain of the 
facility with which certificates are given by pro- 
fessional men, as to their satisfaction with some- 
thing that they have applied. Experiments of 
every kind should be regarded as necessary, and be 
undertaken by the manufacturers or dealers them- 
selves; and the results, clearly stated, should be 
authenticated. As a rule, whether in the Ar- 
chitectural Exhibition, or elsewhere, we get 
nothing of this sort: prices even are exceptional ; 
and a really useful list or prospectus is issued by 
but two or three dealers. In the pages of the 
Exhibition catalogue, for the department of mate- 
rials and inventions, arrangement of the titles 
and information might be made much more ser- 
viceable than the actual arrangement is. A good 
reader for the press, even, might do something 
that is wanted. At present there is no system in 
placing and setting forth the names of exhibitors ; 
in separating clearly in the page, the title of one 
invention from that of another ; in distinguishing 
the assertions of dealers as their own words, and 
in some other matters which, if attended to, would 
at least facilitate reference, and conduce to the 
objects both of visitors and exhibitors. Numbers 
in the catalogue refer to none on the walls; and 
certain exhibitors who have taken trouble to 
supply titles for their individual works, in the 
same document, omit every means of identifying 
the articles themselves. Our well-known anxiety 
for the success of the Exhibition, and for attain- 
ment of professional objects which can be assisted 
by the Exhibition, must be our excuse for pressing 
the points referred to, on the attention of the 
committee. 








BRITISH SCULPTORS.—HUBERT 
LE SUR. 


Or kings on horseback we have four in 
London — King Charles I. at Charing-cross, 
King William IIT. in St. James’s-square, King 
George III. in Pall-mall East, and King GeorgelV. 
in Trafalgar-square. They date from 1633 to 
1836. The earliest is still the best: the sculptor 
was Hubert Le Seur. 

To the curious account I gave of the Charing- 
cross statue of Charles I. in my “ Handbook for 
London,” I have nothing to add; but of Le Scur 
himself I have something to tell, and that some- 
thing is new. 

In the MS. Warrant-book of King Charles I.’s 
Lord Chamberlain, Philip Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, I found the following 
entry :— 

“28th January, 1632-3.—A warrant for aChaine 
and a Medal of eighty pounds value, a free Gift 
unto Mons. Le Suer.” 

The chain was a preseat from King Charles I., 
and is a new fact, now first published in the life 
of that great patron of art and artists, the 
martyr-monarch. 

And here I will ask, what is the money value 
of the “chain and medal” given by King 
George IV. to Sir Thomas Lawrence in his capa- 
city as president of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
the medal worn by the late Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, and now most worthily worn by Sir Charles 
Eastlake? Was King George’s gift made in 
imitation of King Charles’s ? 





a gilt bust of King Charles I., with the following 
inscription underneath :— 


“ King Charles the First. 


After his travels through France and Spain, 
and having passed many dayes both by sea and 
land, he arrived here the 10th day of October, 
1623.” 

This fine bust (neither Walpole nor Wornum tells 
us so), was the work of our Hubert Le Scour. 
Here is a dated Crown payment to the great 
sculptor, confirmatory of my statement :— 
“1635, June 26.—To Hubrecht le Sueur, the sum 
of 2701. for these several pieces by him made and 
delivered by his Majy’* command, viz.—the image 
of his Majy’* own head, in brass, for the town of 
Portsmouth, at the rate of 50/.; and one other 
like image, in brass, sent to Ireland, at the like 
rate of 50/.; one other of Seneca’s head, in brass, 
at the rate of 30/.; the statue of Mercury, in 
brass, at the rate of 100/.; and a bust of Nero’s 
head, in marble, at the rate of 107. In all, 270/.” 
The accounts from whence this entry is taken 
contain other payments to Le Sceur, in the years 
1636 and 1637. Thus he received in 1636, 280/., 
for a great statue in brass, of ‘“ Hercules holding a 
Child in his Arm,” and for buying and bringing 
over “for his Majesty’s use the Mould of the 
figure Laocoon.” 

Still later entries in May and August, 1637, re- 
cord a payment of 200/. “ for the statue of Cleo- 
patra, in brass.” Who has the Hercules? and 
where is the Cleopatra? Perhaps Mr. Wyatt 
Papworth or Mr. Watkiss Lloyd can again come 
to our assistance. 

In a MS. roll of “extraordinary ” expenditure 
made by Burlamachi as King Charles’s agent, I 
found the following entry :— 

“For money paid for house rent of Hubert Le 
Sceur at the rate of c!i per annum, viz., in pert of 
one quarter ended at Lady Day, 1630, 16/. 15s.; 
for two years and three quarters ended at Christ- 
mas, 1632, 275/., and in part of a quarter ended 
at Lady Day, 1633, 82. 5s. In all 300/.” 

Another payment, of an earlier date, and 
hitherto unpublished, occurs in the works accounts 
of the Crown, and runs as follows :— 

‘* Hubert Levisueur, for the moulding, making, 
and fashioning of xii figures to stand upon the 
cappitulles of the pillars of King James his Hearse 
in Westminster Abbey,—xx'i.” 

There is an engraving of the Hearse; the statues 
seem well designed. 

And now I have to notice another very fine 
work from the hand of Le. Scur unknown to 
Walpole and Wornum. In Wolverhampton 
Church, in Staffordshire, is a life-size statue, in 
bronze, of Admiral Richard Leveson. It is in 
every respect as fine as the Earl of Pembroke 
statue, by the same artist, in the Bodleian Gallery 
at Oxford. Its price, too, is known. Le Scur’s 
Agreement for the statue is printed in Shaw’s 
“ Staffordshire,” vol. ii. p. 158, and should find a 
place in a new edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

Le Sceur lived in Bartholomew-close, and I 
confidently attribute the bust of James Rivers, in 
the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, to his 
hand. Rivers died in 1641. The date of Le 
Sceur’s death is unknown. 

A London fact may here fittingly find a place. 
The sculptor of the Charing-cross statue of 
Charles I., properly proud of his work, has in- 
scribed the left hind foot of the horse with his 
name and the date,—“ Hvsrrt Lesveve. 1633. 
I may add that the metal ribbon on the figure of 
the king exhibits the hole from which the missing 
George was hung. PretER CUNNINGHAM. 








THE NATIONAL ALBERT MEMORIAL 
DESIGNS, 


Tux Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Queen has been made public through the daily 
papers, together with a letter from Lieut.-General 
Grey on the part of Her Majesty, approving of 
the recommendation for selection of the design © 
Mr. Scott, “to which Her Majesty had already 
given the preference among the many beautiful 
designs submitted for her judgment.” 

The Report adds little to what was known be- 
fore it appeared, and has been stated in our 
columns. Of the designs submitted, and the 
desirability of always applying to architects 1 
such cases, the Committee say :— 


ius . : he 
“The ability, ingenuity, and taste displayed in all t 

designs are such as to prove the wisdom of the course 
suggested by your Majesty ; and we trust that on future 
occasions, in questions rel ating even more directly an 
exclusively to sculpture, it will be found advisable to con- 
sult those whose studies and practice lead them to re 
monumental works with reference to the site they are 





At Portsmouth, in a recess in a public gate, is 


occupy, and in relation to surrounding objects. 
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At the same time we are aware, on the one hand, that 
designs for statues or groups of sculpture by architects 
can only be required to indicate the position and dimen- 
sions of. such works, leaving the sculptors themselves 
uncontrolled in all other respects ; and, on the other, that 
the judgment ought not to be influenced by any defects 
of detail in such necessarily vague representations of 
sculptured forms. Mie 

In proceeding to the onerous duty of pointing out 
designs, one of which might, subject to your Majesty’s 
approval, and with due modifications, be chosen for exe- 
cution, we had to bear in mind the amount of the funds 
subscribed as compared with the estimates of the candi- 
dates.”’ , 

“We are bound to state that at this moment the amount 
subscribed barely exceeds 60,000/.” 

Proceeding then to point out what they con- 
ceive to be the apparently indispensable requisites 
next to a cost within the means, the Committee 
say = 

** We are of opinion that, in its general conception, the 
design by Mr. Philip C. Hardwick exhibits an especial 
attention to these requisites.’ 

‘‘ These conditions appear to us to have been carefully 
borne in mind by Mr. Hardwick ; and, as regards the im- 
portant question of expenditure, his is the only design 
according to which the Memorial itself, irrespective of 
the Hall, could be executed at a cost within the amount 
subscribed.”’ 


Having thus selected (as common minds might 
think) one of the architects as the successful com- 
petitor, they then proceed to point out Mr. Scott’s 
design to her Majesty’s favourable notice. They 
say :— 

‘While admitting the somewhat sepulchral character 
of what are called Gothic Crosses, we cordially appre- 
ciate the feeling which led Mr. Scott to adopt in his de- 
sign, to use his own words, ‘the style . . of the 
most touching monuments ever erected in this country 
to a Royal Consort,’ and to give to an architectural 
structure the character of a vast shrine expressive of the 
value attached to the statue which it protects. 

We, therefore, do not dwell on the objection, likely to 
be urged, of a certain want of originality in a monument 
of this kind, because we believe that the beauty of this 
example, if it could be carried into execution without 
sacrificing the richness and completeness of its effect, 
would abundantly compensate for any actual or imagined 
resemblance to other structures coming under the deno- 
mination of a Gothic Cross.” 

The cost, they fear, cannot be estimated at 
much less than double the amount subscribed ; 
and to this must be added that no calculation is 
made for the cost of laying out the ground (in 
this case an indispensable addition), nor for that 
of straightening the public road. 

“ Under these circumstances we still think we are 
bound to submit our opinion, in the first place, as to the 
relative merit of the designs. That opinion, after a careful 
and repeated comparison of those designs, considered 
irrespectively of cost, isin favour of that by Mr. Scott. 
The difficulties which present themselves in regard to the 
estimate can only be met, first, by abandoning for the 
present the project of a hall; and, secondly, by such an 
addition to the present available amount as would secure 


the completion of Mr. Scott’s monument without sacri- 
ficing its chief characteristics.”? 


They suggest, in conclusion, that Parliament 
should be appealed to, to supply the required ad- 
dition to this fund. 

This appeal, as all know, was made; and, on the 
motion of Lord Palmerston, the sum of 50,0007. 
was voted, almost by acclamation, to supplement 
the voluntary gifts of individuals; and the 
National Memorial may now be considered a fact 
accomplished. 

_ That this mode of dealing with the question has 
given any pleasure to the original subscribers we 
cannot state. Some of them say, not unnaturally, 
that as they are now to contribute share and 
share alike with the people who have given no- 
thing, it might not have been unwise to wait. 











THE NATIONAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


THE acting committee of the Albert Memorial 
Fund met on the 29th ult., at the Mansion House. 
Mr. Wm. Cubitt, M.P., presided; and Mr. Alder- 
man Wilson, Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. Charles Hill, F.S.A., Mr. S. R. S. Goodman, 
and Mr. Brown were present. Mr. Goodman, the 
hon. secretary, reported that the total amount re- 
ceived up to the time of the last meeting of the 
committee in October last was 53,098/. ; and from 
that time to the present the amount received was 
1,342/, The total outlay for expenses was 2,073/., 
of which 158/. only was for office expenses. The 
cost of advertisements amounted to 1,2992., and 
the remainder was for printing and stationery. 
The interest derived from investment of the 
money amounted to 1,953/., which had nearly paid 

© expenses, The chairman said that, as the 
committee were aware, seven architects had been 
invited to send in designs for a memorial; and if 
one were selected the other six were to receive 

~ Suineas each. Seven designs had been re- 
ceived, and that of Mr. G. G. Scott had been 
ecided upon; and, consequently, in conformity 
With a resolution passed at a former meeting of 


the committee, he was going to draw six cheques 
for 1057. each, for the purpose of handing them to 
those gentlemen who had not been successful. More 
than. one of those present complained that the 
members of the committee had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the designs. It ought not to be 
forgotten, it was rightly said, that the committee 
represented the body of subscribers, and would 
have to see the projected memorial carried out. 
Mr. Cubitt said that the designs had »een removed 
within the last few days to the Royal Gallery at 
Westminster, and he believed that it would be 
advertised on the next day that they would be ex- 
hibited to the public. Some routine business wus 
gone through, and the committee adjourned. 





AMBULANCES FOR THE SICK. 

THE sudden outbreak, as we may call it, of 
small-pox in the metropolis, is avery serious circum- 
stance, to which the Privy Council have just called 
the attention of the Poor-Law Guardians, who 
are supposed to enforce the operation of the 


Vaccination Acts. New cases, their lordships 
state, are arising by hundreds every week within 








the limits of the thirty-six metropolitan unions; 
and the number of cases last week, if seems, was 
double that of the week previous. A district 
surgeon writes to the Times that “small-pox has 
become so prevalent that it is absolutely necessary 
the Government should deal with the case in- 
stanter.’ He intimates that “the Small-pox 
Hospital is full and cannot receive any more 
patients ;” and he sees “ people walking about in 
streets and courts and alleys with the disease fully 
developed, and propagating and extending it in 
all directions.” He proposes that the (iovernment 
should give up the Queen’s Bench Prison for a 
temporary reception-house: it has to be pulled 
down afterwards; and something must be done. 
If matters go on as they do now no family will be 
safe from this loathsome disease. Typhus fever, 
too, we hear, has been raging at Battersea and 
elsewhere. We gave warning weeks ago. 

Under such circumstances we are especially 
glad to notice that some of the guardians of the 
metropolitan parishes are seriously determined 
upon providing carriages or some other means 
for the conveyance of the sick to the hospitals, 
particularly those who are afllicted with conta- 
gious disorders. Several plans have been suggested 
for the purpose of getting rid of the use of public 
cabs in cases of fever, small-pox, &c. Amongst 
these it has been proposed to place cabs at certain 
of the stands for this especial purpose, marking 
them so that they might be easily recognized. 
We have made some careful inquiry on this point, 
and the result is, we do not think this could be 
made to answer as matter of business; and it 
therefore becomes a question as to where the con- 
siderable funds required are to come from for the 
support of these carriages, drivers, and horses. It 
has been by others thought that some enactment 
should be made to prevent the use of public street 
carriages for the conveyance of the sick entirely. 
This, however, would not only be very ‘lifficult to 
manage, but inadvisable otherwise: there are 
hundreds of sick with disorders not infectious 
who require cabs for their conveyance to the 
hospitals or to the residences of physicians and 
surgeons for advice: there are also many women 
carried to and fro in cabs in connexion with the 
lying-in hospitals. These persons would have as 
much objection to infected cabs, and perhaps be 
exposed to as much (if not more) danger from them, 
as those in good health. It, therefore, seems 
especially to rest on the parish authorities to pro- 
vide sufficient means for the conveyance of those 
ill of small-pox, either to their own or to such 
hospitals as will receive cases of this descrip- 
tion. There is a difficulty in the great distance 
to be traversed in some of the metropolitan 
unions; but we fear that there is a far greater 
one in the management by the door-keepers and 
some other workhouse authorities, who tre often 
so jealous of exceeding their boundaries that, even 
in such a simple and inexpensive matter as the 
supply of an ambulance, they would cause delay 
and trouble which would not only often prevent 
the chance of recovery, but also cause the spread 
of infection. 

In these posts we ought to have persons of dis- 
crimination, who, when the relieving officers and 
perhaps the master of any of these establishments 
are not to be seen, should be able to discriminate 
in urgent cases; and give, in a cheerful, civil, 
and prompt manner, the information or assistance 
required by the poor. The other day a woman 
applied to one of these doorkeepers at the Shore- 
ditch Union, fora medical order for her child who 





was ill of diphtheria,—a fatal complaint, now 
prevalent in the district: she was coolly told by 
Cerberus to “call again to-morrow,” but by that 
time the child was dead. Instances of a similar 
kind are of far too frequent occurrence. It is 
a principle of workhouse management not to 
give the most trifling relief without investigation 5 
and although this is, upon the whole, necessary 
for the purpose of protecting the ratepayers, still 
it is often too blindly carried out. We fear, 
therefore, that the provision of ambulances at the 
workhouses would not entirely meet what is re- 
quired, unless liberal measures were adopted for 
their use. 

It has also been proposed that the removal of 
the sick of infectious diseases should be made a 
matter of police; but we suspect that it would 
never do to add this to the already heavy duties of 
this body : it would, however, be very useful if the 
police were empowered to compel the masters 
of workhouses, in case of their refusal, to provide 
for the immediate removal of certified cases of 
fever and small-pox to those hospitals or other 
places to which the sick or their friends might 
wish their removal. 

There is another plan, which would perhaps be 
the best of any; and which, if an agreement 
could be made, might be carried out at but little 
cost: that is, by the contribution amongst the 
Union authorities of a sum, in proportion to their 
population, for the establishment of ambulance 
stations at convenient points. This, however, may 
be far too comprehensive and reasonable an idea 
to be adopted ; at any rate, at present. 

Supposing that proper provision were made for 
the removal of such sick cases as are to be con- 
sidered infectious, then the placing of such persons 
in street cabs might be made an _ indictable 
offence, punishable by fine. But this, we think 
should not be made to fall upon the cabmen ; for 
how can they be expected to distinguish between 
one disorder and another? and if the punishment 
fell upon them, it would prevent the use of cabs 
in many instances when their employment was 
very necessary, and where there was no danger of 
any injurious effects. 

There is a great prejudice amongst the London 
poor against having their sick removed to hospi- 
tals, even when they admit that it would be the 
best for all: there should, therefore, when an 
inclination is shown, be every facility given; and 
it would be found profitable for parishes to set 
about this in a liberal manner. 

It may be worth while to mention here asa 
curious circumstance in connexion with small-pox, 
that an Edinburgh physician, Dr. Smart, of the 
Royal Infirmary there, has discovered that all 
unsightly pitting by small-pox is easily and com 

pletely preventible by masking or painting the 
face, or in women the face and neck, with a solu- 
tion of indiarubber in chloroform. Gutta percha 
tears into ribbons ard peels off, while indiarubber 
stretches to the movement of the features, mouth, 
&c.; and it can readily be renewed even if 
accidentally injured. Under such treatment, 
according to the Scotsman, no vestige of pitting 
remains, and the mask is rather comfortable than 
otherwise, as it prevents itching of the covered 
surface. 





COMPETITION. 


Bromley Townhall.—Seven architects were in« 
vited by the Lord of the Manor, Mr. Coles Child, 
to submit designs for the elevations of the above- 
named building; the plans having been pre- 
viously decided upon, giving accommodation for a 
market in the basement, police-station, branch 
bank, Literary Institution, and Townhall. The 
design submitted by Mr. T. C. Sorby has been 
selected, and is to be carried out under his super- 
intendence forthwith. 








A FATAL BED. 


In an interesting little book, written by Miss 
Goodman, one of the English Sisters of Mercy 
who rendered good service during the Crimean 
war, we have an account of a deadly nook in the 
hospital at Scutari. This lady says: “ In the 
midst of those struggling between life and death, 
as are the inhabitants of hospitals, the baneful 
effect of causes which render the air impure is 
more evident because it is sufficient to turn the 
balance, and to produce not merely disease, but 
its fatal issue. A bed in a corridor in which 
I worked was so situate that its occupant was 
near the current of a draft of impure air, which, 
having travelled up a passage, crossed the corridor 





to escape through a doorway. Of a number of 
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NEW OPERA HOUSE, MALTA.——Plan. 








patients—perhaps twenty—who were assigned to | The building is being constructed of the excellent 
this couch, none left it but for their final resting- | stone of the island. The works in Malta are 
place. It was at the end of the corridor at which | being carried on by a native contractor, under the 
I entered, so that the first face that greeted me | supervision of the architect’s clerk of works, Mr. 
each morning would be that of the soldier on the|J. Poulson. The carpenter’s work, ironwork, 
fated bed; then in a few days I should have to pass | stage, and decorations, are to be prepared in 
his lifeless body. Again,after a short interval, some | England, and have been entrusted to Messrs. 
new tenant would receive me cheerfully, perhaps | Emmerson and Murgatroyd, of Stockport. The 
remarking, as many of those who arrived did, how | building is expected to be completed next 
happy he felt in being from under canvas, and year. 

having 2 house over his head once more,—with a | ———___—__— 

dash of gallantry, some may say, that it was very 


comfortable when a man was sick out there to see | perennial 
an English woman. As I stopped I used to feel | <. See — right and left 
unable to look the poor fellow in the face: there | C. Amphitheatre Stairs. ; 
seemed to be in my heart a fatal secret which I DD. Box Corridor. 
was keeping from him. At length, to my great re- | - ee, orca 
lief, the bedstead was taken away, and that part | GG. a Oarvidor. ; 
of the corridor remained unoccupied.” | HH. Right and left Stage Stairs. 
Deadly beds, somewhat similar to the above, | - oe Donna’s Room, 
5 eP F ° - Green Room. 
may be met with in some of the hospitals and in- LS. Astietes’ Mines. 
firmaries in England even at the present day. MM. Terrace Entrance, right and left. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 
A MEETING of the committee of the Builders’ 


NEW OPERA HOUSE, MALTA. 
THE new Opera House at Malta is one of 





several important public works for the embel- 
lishment and improvement of the island which 
have marked the rule of the present governor, 
Sir Gaspard le Marchant, Bart. It is situate at 
the entrance of Strada Reale, the principal street 
in Valletta, and has been designed by Mr. Edward 
M. Barry. The auditory will contain ninety private 
boxes, in four tiers, accommodating, with pit, 
stalls, and gallery, upwards of 1,200 persons. As 
land in Valletta is exceedingly valuable, the 
ground-floor of the theatre under the side corri- 
dors, and also the lower part of the terrace in 
front, are occupied by shops; and, according to 
Maltese custom, residences are provided in the 
building for the principal artistes. Special ar- 
rangements have been devised to withstand the 
heat of the climate, and fresh air will be con- 
ducted to all parts of the house. The saloon, or 
crush-room, is placed over the entrance-hall, and 
has five windows, with balconies overlooking the 
terrace. The painting room and the necessary 


workshops are in the roof, which has been de- | 


signed to admit of thorough ventilation. It is 
constructed of queen trusses, of a span of sixty- 
four feet, the queen posts of which are carried up 
to support an attic with louvre windows and 
bold projecting eaves. 

The decorations of the interior will be white 


Benevolent Institution was held on the 27th ult., 
when, amongst other business, Mr. Joseph Bird, 
the hon. sec. of the ball held in February last, 
produced his balance-sheet and accounts, by which 
it appeared that the net profit of the ball amounted 
to 1197. 9s. 6d., which is carried to the Relief 
Fund of this excellent charity, so that, in point of 
fact, this agreeable union of innocent amusement 
and charitable intent enables the committee to 
support five pensioners, and must prove a pleasing 
reminiscence to those who attend it. 

We have so often given acknowledgment to the 
indefatigable exertions of the hon. sec. and the 
stewards, through which this success is attained, 
that it has come to be considered by them a 
matter of course, and is little appreciated by them 
accordingly. 








CHARGING OF ENTAILED ESTATES FOR 
RAILWAYS. 


| THE following is the substance of the report of 
| the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 
| this subject:—I. That the evidence before the 
| committee proves that both the letting and selling 
| value of land is in general greatly increased by 
‘its having the advantage of easy access to a rail- 
‘way. II. That the additional value conferred 


and gold, and the lighting will be by a sun-burner, | upon land by the construction of a railway is 
or by the mode recently introduced into the. capable of being estimated by experienced land 
new theatres of Paris in the Place du Chitelet. | agents and valuers. III. That there is frequently 





great difficulty in the present state of ‘railway 
affairs in raising money for the construction of a 
railway intended to benefit an agricultural dis- 
trict, unless a portion at least of the shares are 
taken by the owners of the land to be benefited 
by the line. IV. That landowners have, in conse- 
quence, become, in some cases, large subscribers 
to railways passing through the district in which 
their property lies, and would probably have con- 
tributed much more largely to these undertakings 
but for the obstacles opposed by the present state 
of the Jaw to their raising money for the purpose. 
V. That it is therefore desirable to enable land- 
owners to raise money for the purpose of taking 
shares in railways calculated to improve their 
property, on the following conditions :—1. The 
charge to be imposed upon land for the purpose of 
taking shares in a railway should be in the form 
of a rent-charge for a term not exceeding twenty- 
five years. 2. The amount of the rent-charge to 
be so imposed upon an estate should in no case ex- 
ceed the amount of the increased annual value 
which the Enclosure Commissioners may be satis- 
fied that the construction of the railway will 
confer upon it. 3. The amount actually paid for 
shares in the railway, and for the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in the transaction, should be 
certified to the Enclosure Commissioners before 
they sanction imposing upon the estate a rent- 
charge sufficient to pay the interest on the sum 
borrowed for these purposes, and also to pay off 
the capital in a term not exceeding twenty-five 
years, 4. No such rent-charge should be imposed 
upon land until it has been shown to the Enclosure 
Commissioners that the railway has been com- 
pleted and open for traffic. 5. The shares 80 
purchased should remain in the hands of the En- 
closure Commissioners until the rent-charge shall 
have expired, when they shall be delivered to the 
person then entitled to the estate ; and while the 
shares are held by the commissioners, the divi- 
dends upon them should be received by the owner 
of the estate. 








WIMBLEDON OLD PARSONAGE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, “A. B.,” writes,—I see in 
the last number of the Builder a lamentation of 
a “ Wimbledon Villager” on the supposed pulling 
down of the old parsonage. He may cease his 
sorrow, as the present owner is doing the — 
sary repairs to save it from the further ravages 0 
time, and restoring some of its original features 
that had been plastered over. It is certainly 4 
curious and genuine specimen of its time, a? 
I trust may yet weather out many ages t0 
come. 
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PLACES, SQUARES, AND TREES OF 
LONDON. 


Ir is consoling to find that the Great Globe of 
Leicester-square has dissolved, and left no wreck 
behind, save the crippled statue; and were this 
space, formerly so well shrubbed, a little more 
adorned with plantations, as it is not to be opened, 
the effect would be infinitely preferable to the 
broad arena of gravel that now occupies two-thirds 
of the space. This is just the spot where a judi- 
cious arrangement of shrub, tree, and flower knot 
would be of the greatest value: it is therefore to 
be hoped that the latest innovation upon English 
gardening, the geometric style, may not be here 
adopted. We do not want varicoloured walks or 
volutes to vie with the Persian shawls hung in the 
opposite shop windows. The repose of a well- 
mixed plantation, with a dozen plane trees, of 
ten years growth, would please the eye more, and 
might soon afford refreshing shade as well as 
ornament. 

In this climate, one of the happiest for the 
adoption and growth of all the vegetation of the 
temperate zones, there is no excuse for neglect of 
the garden. Notwithstanding the smoke, forest 
trees in general attain a large size, even in the 


closest parts of the City, wherever the roots are | 
| ened by them in 1857, and then had, at the lower 


unmolested by the railway or the sewers; still 
there is great neglect of plantation with us, as 
compared with those of foreign cities, where 
boulevards form grand features, and throw into 
relief the noble buildings which the growing and 
improving science of architecture is incessantly 
multiplying. Our New-road, once a noble route 
margined with gardens and trees, has vanished : 
old Brompton-row has been more recently blotted 
out. Now we are dazzled with the hopeful pro- 
spect of having one truly grand central promenade 
along the river: that ought to be consistent with 
ils incomparable position, and to be made, as Mr. 
Bazalgette has agreeably shadowed forth, a credit 
to the City, an enjoyable resource for its pent-up 
inhabitants, and an atonement for Gothisms 
hitherto perpetrated and irremediable. There will 
be plenty of margin on the river’s brink, the most 
favourable in soil and position for gigantic foresters 
and blooming shrubs. These, as continuations 
from Richmond-terrace to the Temple Gardens, 
might really be made the glory of London; but 
if any such dedication to public taste and health 
be really intended, rows of houses, stores, and 
buildings must be admitted with great discretion, 
and the intervening public buildings as well as 
Northumberland House Gardens, ought to be par- 
ticularly kept in view, so as to maintain a con- 
tinuity of design throughout. 

As to the other extensive improvements pro- 
jected for Westminster—the Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament,—here, too, there is great 
scope for the judicious introduction of trees. 
There will be ample space beyond Abingdon- 
street, and the projected widening of King-street 
(if the continuation of Whitehall be too gigantic 
an undertaking for this small nation) would offer 
the occasion for embellishments, terminating in 
the garden opposite the Abbey. 

It is true that the new Foreign Office (if the 
King-street opening be carried out) must be with- 
drawn, as to frontage, full 50 feet behind the line 
of the Treasury; and this, too, must create an 
angle and break in that street, leaving 50 feet of 
the Downing-street end in view as a projection! 
What advantage will be obtained by thus widen- 
ing King-street, instead of boldly grappling with 
the evil and removing bodily the north side of 
Parliament-street, it is hard to discover. 

Is there any one grand thoroughfare in London 


without a blot? Holborn is the nighest thing to | 
it; and yet here the poor City cannot remove the | 


Bars, cannot bridge over the hollow! These 
things have been talked of for years: they may 
be done hereafter, if the Corporation are in 
good humour, or should have the coal duties 
continued. 

Now that the public is awakened and expect- 
ant, it is devoutly to be wished, whatever great 
works may be accomplished, that they be done in 
good taste, with judgment and effect. In accom- 
plishing the river embankment, no doubtful fruga- 
lity of means to so good and great an end ought 
to be suffered to mar the effect, or to lose the 
occasion which, if misused, can never recur. 

As to the improvement of squares and public 
gardens, there is much to be done, and great 
Scope for the arborist and gardener: there is 
Scarce one piece of intramural ground that can be 
called ornamental garden ; certainly nothing like 
the Hyde Park borders nor the flower walk of 
Kensington. The noble Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, as to 
trees, is pretty well; so is Russell-square; but 











for the rest, even including the Temple Gardens 
and its pet flower, the wintry chrysanthemum, but 
little can be said in their praise: Westbourne- 
terrace, Oxford and Cambridge terraces, are the 
wretched examples we possess of hortulan taste. 
What we want is the stately, shady, widespread- 
ing plane, the varied shrubbery, and the bed of 
transplanted flowers : these, with an emerald turf, 
and rich sanded walks, are all that can be desired 
to make the English garden a place of repose and 
of solace. 





THE COFFER-DAM AND SYPHONS FOR 
THE MIDDLE LEVEL DRAINAGE. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Ar the meeting, April 21, Mr. Hawkshaw, 
president, in the chair, the paper read was 
“ Account of the Coffer-dam, the Syphons, and 
other Works, constructed in consequence of the 
failure of the St. Germain’s Sluice of the Middle 
Level Drainage,” by the president. 

The St. Germain’s Sluice was situate at the 
confluence of the Middle Level main outfall drain 
with the River Ouse, near the upper end of the 
Eau Brink Cut. This drain was made in 1847, 
from the designs, and under the direction, of 
Messrs. Walker, Burges, & Cooper. It was deep- 


end, a bottom width of 48 feet, the side slopes 
being 2 to 1. The level of the bottom was 7 feet 
under low-water spring-tides in the river, and the 
rise of the tide at that point was about 19 feet 
at spring-tides, the cill of the sluice being 6 feet 
below low-water spring-tides. The bed of the 
drain was of soft blue clay, and the sides consisted 
of variable thicknesses of soft blue clay, peat, 
yellow clay, and surface soil. 

On the 4th of May, 1862, the St. Germain’s 
Sluice gave way, thereby admitting the tidal 
waters, which ebbed and flowed throughout a 
distance of upwards of twenty miles. A few days 
afterwards, the western bank of the Middle Level 
drain burst, about four miles from the sluice, by 
which 6,000 acres of land were inundated. Im- 
mediately after the failure of the sluice, the 
author received instructions to execute whatever 
works might be necessary to shut out the tidal 
waters, regardless of the expense. The services 
of Mr. J. ‘I’. Leather were secured as contractor, 
who was ably aided by his assistant, Mr. E. P. 
Smith. Mr. Alexander G. Linn was appointed 
resident engineer. Subsequently, after the coffer- 
dam was closed, finding it impossible to devote so 
much time to the works as he had previously done; 
at the author’s request, the Middle Level Com- 
missioners associated with him Mr. T. E. Harri- 
son, who has since continued to act. 

Before the author assumed the direction of the 
works, and directly after the failure of the sluice, 
an earth and cradle dam was attempted to be 
thrown across the drain, at about 500 yards from 
the fallen sluice. This was relinquished shortly 
after the permanent coffer-dam, of pile-work, was 
commenced ; which the author considered was the 
only plan likely to be effectual, and the site finally 
fixed upon for which was about 880 yards from 
the sluice. The coffer-dam might be thus de- 
scribed :—Temporary piles were first screwed into 
the ground, upon which a staging was erected for 
the pile-driving engines. Two rows of sheet- 
piling, 25 feet apart, were then driven trans- 
versely down the slopes of the drain on each side, 
from the centres of the banks to within 20 feet of 
the bottom, leaving a central space of 88 feet of 
coffer-dam to be afterwards completed. In this 
portion of the dam the piles were placed in pairs 
on each side, 7 feet 6 inches apart from centre to 
centre, and with a space of 7 inches between each 
pair. The grooves thus left were for the reception 
of sliding panels, to be used to fill up the intervals 
between the several twin piles. Waling pieces of 
whole timbers were fixed to the inside and the 
outside, both at the top and as near the level of 
low water as possible. As the piles were driven, 
struts and ties were inserted, and strongly-framed 
raking struts were secured against the dam and 
against abutments of piles, backed with concrete, 
ontheland. The panels were composed of timbers 
7 inches thick, and of variable lengths, firmly 
bolted together, and further connected and 
weighted on one side by flat wrought-iron plates. 
In order to put these panels in place, a frame was 
erected, from which they were suspended, and 
from which they could be lowered, and raised, if 
necessary, by pulleys, 

The rush of water through the dam was mate- 
rially increased when the piles for the panels and 
the walings were in place; so that, at times, the 
difference of level between the water on the two 
sides of the dam was considerable. Aprons, ex- 





tending the whole width of the drain, and for 
some distance up the slopes, were formed on both 
sides of the dam, of sacks of clay, and of gravel, 
puddle, and stone. Only sufficient stone was 
deposited in the centre of the dam to stiffen the 
the clay; but large quantities of puddle were 
repeatedly thrown in at slack water, most of 
which was washed away by the rush of water, 
which acquired a velocity of eight miles an hour. 

The first, or lower tier of panels was 7 feet deep, 
and pointed at the lower end, so as to be driven 
into the mud. Inasmuch as they could not be 
driven to the same depth, the second set was so 
arranged as to raise the panelling to the uniform 
height of low-water spring tides. During these 
operations, sacks of clay and gravel were deposited 
on the inside and the outside of the dam; but, 
although the aprons were extended, only a few 
sacks of gravel remained in the inside. It now 
became clear that the water could only be excluded 
by shutting the dam at one operation. To accom- 
plish this, the necessary panelling, which had to 
be 12 feet deep, was suspended from the scaffold- 
ing, so as to be dropped into place at slack-water 
neap tides, when the differential head for the dam 
to sustain was the least. On the first attempt to 
close the dam, three of the twin piles on the lower 
side gave way, releasing some of the bottom 
panels, after the tide had receded 3 inches, and 
when there was a head of 8 feet. The other panels 
were readily lifted and removed; and sheet-piling 
was then driven up to the level of the lower 
waling pieces, thereby filling in the spaces between 
the broken piles. The second attempt, which 
proved completely successful, was postponed until 
the succeeding neap-tides; when the panels were 
dropped into their places in twenty minutes, at 
low-water of ebb-tide ; that time being more con- 
venient ; the difference of the head at high and 
low water not being considered of sufficient im- 
portance to counterbalance other advantages. 
After the panels were lowered, the inside of the 
dam was immediately filled with clay; sacks of 
gravel and clunch being deposited in the centre. 
So complete were the arrangements that the rais- 
ing of the dam was kept in advance of the rise of 
the tide, and before high water the dam was 
completed ; the dam not exhibiting the slightest 
indication of failure, or of weakness. The coffer- 
dam was commenced on the 16th of May, and 
the tidal waters were shut out on the 19th of 
June, 1862. 

During this time the means to be adopted for 
the future drainage of the Middle Level received 
serious attention. After careful consideration, 
the author determined that, in addition to such 
drainage as could be obtained through Salter’s 
Lode-sluice, the old outlet into the Ouse, syphon 
pipes should be laid over the coffer-dam. This 
plan of discharging water was not novel to him, 
having pursued it in 1839, when engaged on 
the Manchester, Bury, and Bolton Canal. The 
syphons were sixteen in number, and were laid 
transverely across thé dam, at an inclination of 
2 to 1 at the sides, and horizontally over the top, 
Each end was terminated by a horizontal length, 
containing the upper and lower valves, laid 
18 inches under low-water of spring tides, the 
top of the syphons being 20 feet above the same 
level. The total length of each syphon was 
150 feet. The syphons were of cast-iron, 3 feet 
6 inches internal diameter, and the thickness of 
the metal was (excepting at the socket ends, 
where it was thicker,) 1} inch. They rested on 
the top of the dam, and on inclined framework, 
supported on piles, at the sides. Underneath the 
extreme ends of the syphons, sheet-piling was 
driven across the drain. Above the sheet-piling, 
the spaces between the inclined framework, to the 
underside of the syphons, were filled in with 
clunch, clay, and gravel, so as to form a solid and 
impervious embankment. The bottom of the 
dam, at the inlet and outlet of the syphons, was 
protected by substantial wooden aprons, extending 
across the drain; and a row of piles was driven 
on each side, inclining towards each other, and 
contracting the channel to a width of 60 feet, so 
as to keep the “‘ wash ” off the slopes of the drain. 
The upper or inlet valve consisted simply of a 
loose hanging flap of teak wood, working inwards 
as soon as the outward was the preponderating 
pressure. The lower, or outlet valve, was of cast- 
iron, turning on a hinge at the top, and fitted 
with a balance weight, which was capable of re- 
sisting an interior pressure, but could be readily 
released when the valve was converted into a flap 
opening outwards. The reason for adopting two 
valves was for the purpose of enabling the syphons 
to be put into operation, either by exhausting the 
air, or by filling them with water ; but at present 
only the former method had been tried, 
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The syphons were put into action by exhausting 
the air from the inside, by an air-pump having 
three cylinders, each 15 inches diameter, with a 
length of stroke of 18 inches, worked by a 10- 
horse power high-pressure steam-engine. Each 
syphon could be shut off or be brought into opera- 
tion at pleasure, by means of slidecocks, fixed on 
vertical pipes, communicating with a transverse 
horizontal pipe, in connexion with the air-pump. 
An overflow pipe showed when the syphons were 
full of water ; and glass gauges were also attached 
to some of the syphons for the same purpose. The 
pipes were cast by Messrs. Cochrane & Co., and 
the steam-engine and air-pump were manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Easton, Amos, & Sons. 

After the breach occurred it became evident 
that all attempts to stop it should be abandoned. 
The area flooded was surrounded by banks, which 
confined the mischief within certain limits. As 
soon as the coffer-dam was completed, and the tidal 
waters were excluded, the breach was closed, by 
first tipping stone to form a footing for an em- 
bankment of clay to the level of the bottom of 
the drain, above which a small quantity of clunch 
was mixed with the clay, to stiffen and weight 
it. The total quantity of material used to restore 
the bank was about 25,000 cubic yards. The 
bottom of the drain where the scour had taken 
place was also repaired, and the banks generally 
were put in good order. After the breach was 
secured the water on the inundated land was let 
off through the Marshland Smeeth and Fen drain 
and the adjoining Marshland sewer. 

In conclusion, the author remarked that he be- 
lieved the syphons would be found to answer all 
the purposes of a permanent sluice. They pos- 
sessed, moreover, the advantage of not rendering 
the safety of a district dependent upon single 
pairs of gates; for it was clear that any one or 
more of the syphons might be damaged or de- 
stroyed without affecting the operation of the 
others or endangering the district. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Tue great tunnel under the Crystal Palace has 
been completed. This is one of the most important 
of the works in connexion with the metropolitan 
extension of the railway system in that direction. 
The tunnel runs from Dulwich under Sydenham- 
hill to Penge Wood. The chief engineer was 
Mr. F. T. Tarner. The tunnel is 2,200 yards in 
length: there are, moreover, seven shafts, the 
deepest of which is 182 feet. 

The works have also been commenced at 
Sydenham for the purpose of placing the various 
termini of the London, Chatham, and Dover Com- 
pany in connexion with the Crystal Palace on a 
level with the building ; thus obviating the present 
serious inconvenience of ascent through corridors 
and stairs. The contract for the works has been 
taken by Messrs. Peto & Betts, and the construc- 
tion is under the superintentlence of Mr. Turner, 
the engineer of the Metropolitan Extension of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 

A new station and suitable waiting-rooms on the 
South Staffordshire line in Wednesbury have long 
heen felt to be desiderata. The branch lines from 
Wednesbury to Darlaston, and from Wednesbury 
to Tipton, have led the directors to move the old 
station, and to erect in its place a range of new 
buildings. The passengers’ station, when com- 
pleted, will greatly improve the south end of the 
town. Its style is mixed Italian, in blue brick 
with white facings. A covered bridge will span 
the line to the centre platform, lighted at the 
sides with fluted plate-glass. On each platform 
will be waiting-rooms, There are three platforms, 
each 380 feet long, one for the junction on the 
Darlaston branch, andone for the up and down lines 
on the main line to Dudley and the Tipton branch. 
The goods station will be 200 feet long by 70 feet 
wide. The stations are being erected by Messrs. 
Branson & Murray, of Birmingham. 

The tratlic receipts of railways in the United 
Kingdom amounted, for the week ending the 11th 
of April, on 10,677 miles, to 548,326/.; and for 
the corresponding week of last year, on 10,237 
miles, to 494,057/.; showing an increase of 440 
miles, and of 54,269/. in the receipts. The gross 
receipts on fourteen of the principal railways 
amounted in the aggregate, on 7,290 miles, to 
423,711/.; and for the corresponding week of 
1862, on 7,036 miles, to 386,778/., showing an 
increase of 254 miles, and of 36,933/. in the 
receipts. The goods and mineral traffic on these 
lines amounted to 216,2197., and for the cor- 
responding week of 1862 to 212,727/. The 
receipts for passengers, parcels, &c., amounted to 
207,4921. against 174,0517. The traffic receipts 


on sixty-five other lines amounted, on 3,386 miles, 
to 124,6157., and for the corresponding week of 
last year, on 3,201 miles, to 107,2791.; showing 
an increase of 185 miles, and of 17,3361. in the 
receipts. The total receipts of the past week show 
a decrease of 7,1097. as compared with those of 
the preceding week, ending the 4th of April. 

An accident of a singular nature threatens the 
railway from Rome to Civita Vecchia. A subter- 
ranean flame, a sort of incipient volcano, has 
shown itself at Mont-des-Hictres, seven kilométres 
from Rome. The flame is on the slope on the 
right-hand side of the railway in going from Rome 
to Civita Vecchia. The space occupied by the 
crevasses which give forth the sulphureous exha- 
lations is about 20 métres in length by 10 in 
width. In penetrating the soil to the depth of a 
métre, the rock is found to be incandescent and 
visibly red in open day. This ignited rock is a 
clayey slate, rich in lignite and in fossil vegetable 
deposit reduced to a bituminous state. 

Several Swiss journals, says the Science pour 
Tous, announce that there is a project for making 
a new passage through the Alps for the railway, 
not under Mont Cenis, but under the Simplon,— 
an announcement which seems ominous as regards 
the Mont Cenis tunnel if the railway referred to 
be the one so long in progress. In a conference 
held at Lausanne by the delegates of the Govern- 
ments of the Swiss cantons it was decided, it is 
said, that a special commission should be appointed 
by the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Friburg, and the 
Valais, to come to an understanding with the com- 
pany which has received the concession of the 
Italian railway, and to consider the measures to 
be taken to obtain the realisation of that project. 
The tunnel would have a total length of 4,600 to 
4,700 métres. The rock, it is said, is easy to 
penetrate, and so uniform and solid that there are 
hopes that masonry might be dispensed with. 








ALBERT MEMORIALS, 


Southwark.—A stained glass window has just 
been erected in the north transept of St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, in memory of the Prince 
Consort. In an upper large circular compart- 
ment will be found the parochial seal, representing 
the Transfiguration, with the words, ‘ Sigillum 
commune. Sti. Salvatoris in Southwarke.” The 
two lower compartments contain the arms of the 
Prince and Queen. Four large divisions under- 
neath are occupied with subjects illustrative of 
the Prince’s benevolent and devoted life:—‘ The 
care of Orphans,” “ Solomon inspecting Plans for 
the Temple,” “The Scriptures read to King 
Josiah,” “ Religious Education.” The whole ter- 
minates with the inscription, “To the glory of 
God, and to the memory of the lamented Prince 
Albert, Consort of Queen Victoria, this window 
was erected in the year of our Lord 1863.” The 
work has been raised by the instrumentality of 
the Rev. S. Benson, chaplain of the parish, aided 
by the contributions of parishioners and others, 
and was executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes. 

Statues of the Prince Consort.—Mr. Noble 
has now in his studio clay models of three colossal 
statues of the Prince Consort, one in the robes of 
the Garter, the other two in academical gowns. 
The statues, when finished, are to be placed re- 
spectively in Leeds, Salford, and Manchester. 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Cheltenham School.—The annual examina- 
tion of this school has taken place. Nineteen 
medals have been awarded to the works of pupils. 
Of the drawings thus rewarded, seven have been 
chosen for transmission to South Kensington, 
there to compete for the higher distinction of 
national medallions. A local exhibition of the 
drawings took place, attracting a large number of 
the gentry and townspeople, the show of works 
being generally considered to be the best which 
has been made, commanding as it has done the 
largest award of medals ever made in Cheltenham. 

The Stroud and Gloucester Schools.—An exhi- 
bition of the drawings of the students in the 
Stroud and Gloucester Schools has taken place in the 
Mutual Improvement Society rooms, and attracted 
a large number of visitors. The drawings shown 
were very meritorious, and reflected credit on the 
master, Mr. J. Kemp. Of the works of the Stroud 
pupils thirteen have received medals, and six of 
these have been selected for national competition. 
Of the Gloucester school twelve have been 
awarded medals, and five are marked for national 
competition. 











The Cirencester School.—Mr. Wilde, the in- 





spector of local art-schools, commenced his annual 
examinations at this school, by testing elementary 
classes from the Blue and Yellow Schools, the 
British School, and Watermoor School, in first 
grade free-hand drawing in outline. To these 
succeeded lady-pupils, in model-drawing, and in 
the evening the male adults underwent examina- 
tions in perspective, geometry, and orthographic 
projection. The works executed at the school 
during the past twelve months were, as usual, ex- 
hibited at the Corinium Museum, where the dis- 
tinction of “ medal” was affixed to them by the 
inspector. Twenty-seven works were selected for 
reward, and of these eleven were further selected 
for national competition. 

The Newcastle-under-Lyme School. — At the 
annual meeting lately held, it was stated that 
there are 360 pupils in this school, and that the 
number of prizes awarded to them at the last 
annual examination amounted to thirty-eight, in 
the proportion of a prize to every nine pupils. At 
Newcastle, where the art-education of each pupil 
costs thirty shillings a-year, half this amount has 
to be provided by public subscription. The New- 
castle people propose to erect a suitable building 
for their school. 








MATTERS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Sewage of Towns Committee.—On Monday Mr- 
K. Seymer moved that the analysis of evidence 
appended to the report of the select committee on 
sewage of towns in the session of 1862 be can- 
celled, on the ground of an irregularity in the 
proceeding of that committee in excluding all de- 
batable matter from the report of the committee, 
and producing it all in the analysis of evidence. 
The hon. gentleman quoted from the report and 
analysis of evidence in proof of the proposition. Mr. 
Paget seconded the motion. Dr. Brady opposed the 
motion, and contended that there were three pro- 
positions which could not be controverted ;—Firstly, 
that the agricultural interest suffered from the 
want of good manure; secondly, that that want 
had been partially supplied by artificial manure ; 
and, thirdly, that it was not for the interest of 
the trade that any change in the present system 
should take place. The hon. gentleman then pro- 
ceeded to criticise the report of the Royal com- 
mission, and remarked especially upon that part 
which alluded to the unknown process of applying 
manure all the year round. Mr. Ayrton supported 
the motion. Sir G. Grey thought that there was 
some mistake in the manner in which the hon. 
member for Leitrim embodied his views on the 
report, and recommended the analysis to be c.n- 
celled. Dr. Brady consented to withdraw the 
analysis. The motion was agreed to. 

The proposed Market in Leicester-square.—On 
Monday in Mr. Adderley’s committee on the pro- 
posed Regent market, in Leicester-square, Mr. E. 
Saunders, the architect, was examined. The in- 
tended structure, projected by Mr. J. L. Taberner, 
would be an ornamental Crystal Palace structure, 
built of iron and glass, and surmounted by cupo- 
las, having a southern facade of 300 feet, and 
another of 370 feet, intersected by eight commo- 
dious avenues, divided into appropriate compart- 
ments for the sale of fruit, flowers, and other 
commodities. The case for the promoters having 
closed, that of the opposition, on the part of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the vestry of 
St. Martin’s, was opened by Mr. Phinn, Q.C., the 
committee deciding that the parish of St. James, 
Westminster, and the Marquis of Salisbury were 
not entitled to a locus standi. Mr. Goddard, of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, was examined. 

On Tuesday the case in opposition to the Bill 
was opened on behalf of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the parish authorities of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and on behalf of 110 of the inhabi- 
tants, shopkeepers, and residents in Leicester- 
square and its vicinity, on the ground that the 
proposed market, if carried out, would cause in- 
convenience to the inhabitants of the square and 
to the locality, as an open space and public 
thoroughfare. The proposed market would tend 
to diminish the present respectability of the 
neighbourhood. Those who professed to claim the 
freehold had no legal title to it or to sell it, the 
Court of Chancery having in 1787 decreed the 
area called Leicester-square a garden or pleasure- 
ground, and that it should be so kept by the Tulk 
family for ever afterwards at their own sole cost. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Leicester-square 
has been held at the Savile Palace, in Leicester- 
square, for the purpose of considering the Bill 
before Parliament for appropriating the square as 
a market. General Sir de Lacy Evans presided. 
Mr. Marshall, churchwarden of St. Martin’s, 
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moved a resolution, which was carried, to the 
effect that, from past experience, markets were 
commercial failures, and tended to depreciate the 
surrounding property ; that the proposed market 
was uncalled for and unnecessary; and that the 
Bill should be opposed. Mr. Bidgood strongly 
urged upon the inhabitants the necessity of pre- 
serving the square as an open space. He referred 
to the vast outlay recently expended in opening 
the approaches to the west through the new street 
from Covent Garden and Cranbourn-street, and 
urged that the proposed market, if successful, 
would, from the traffic anticipated, render nuga- 
tory the outlay expended. It was also resolved 
that the committee be requested to continue their 
exertions to keep the open space, and that the 
funds raised and to be raised be applied in opposing 
the Bill to appropriate the square as a market. 

Since this was in type the committee have 
thrown out the Bill. 

The New Street from Blackfriars Bridge to 
the Mansion House.—The select committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question of a new street 
from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion House 
have passed the preamble of the Bill, and agreed 
to the main clauses. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Norwich.—The St. Andrew’s Hall restoration 
committee have reported to the city council that 
in answer to advertisements nine tenders were 
received, three of them for doing the entire work, 
and six for doing portions of the work only; that 
it was deemed advisable the whole works should 
be under the control of one contractor, and they 
therefore recommended the council to accept the 
tender, being the lowest sent in, by Mr. J. W. 
Lacey, for doing the whole of the works at the 
sum of 2,8707. This recommendation was agreed 
to by the council. About 1,500/. will have to 
be subscribed by the city and county to aid in 
carrying out the restorations, the rest being met 
by funds in the hands of the corporation. 

Kingston.—Considerable alterations and addi- 
tious have been recently made to the Militia 
Barracks in this town. A new guard-room, addi- 
tional stores, quarters for the serjeant-major, 
and a detached hospital, have been built, and a 
parade-ground, measuring about 500 feet by 
300 feet enclosed. The whole of the works have 
been executed by Mr. Sims, of Richmond, under 
the direction of the architect, Mr. C. H. Howell, 
of Lancaster-place. 

Deal.—This town, in a few months, it is said, 

will again be provided with a laading-pier, to 
which steamers may draw and passengers land, 
and which will also improve the general aspect of 
the town. The ceremony of driving the first pile, or 
rather of embedding the first column in concrete, 
has just taken place. 
» Chester.—The taking down and rebuilding of 
the Royal Hotel will shortly be commenced. The 
tender of Mr. T. Hughes, builder, Aldford, has 
been accepted for the work, it being the lowest of 
the three tenders to which the number sent in 
were reduced. The following were the tenders 
sent in:—R. Bellis, Chester, 20,3007.; Clarke & 
Jones, Manchester, 18,391/.; Niell, Chester, 
17,6321.; B. & O. Owens, Chester, 17,0917.; J. 
Roberts, Chester, 16,992; T. Hughes, Aldford, 
16,9577. 17s. 

Edinburgh.—The foundation stone of the new 
Edinburgh Magdalene Asylum, at Dalry, has been 
laid by the Lord Provost. The plans for the 
building were prepared by Messrs. Leadbetter & 
Smith, of Edinburgh. The style of the building 
is the old Scotch baronial, but as the funds of the 
institution are limited, it has been kept very plain. 
The entrance-hall and staircase are situate in the 
centre of the ground-floor, from which passages, 
6 feet wide, run right and left, communicating 
with the apartments, &c. There are in all six 
dormitories, in which sixty-three beds can be 
erected. “The thorough ventilation of all the 
large rooms and dormitories,” says the Scotsman, 
“is secured by a simple but efficient method. It 
has been the aim of the architect to render the 
working and management of the house as simple 
and easy as possible, and for that purpose all the 
work will be done on the ground-floor; and for 
supervision the matron’s business parlour is placed 
between the sewing-room and laundry, with a 
door opening into each.” The contractors for the 
work are :—Messrs. A. Dryden, mason; R. Hen- 
derson, wright ; J. Grieve, plasterer ; A. M. Peters, 
plumber; and A. Slater, slater. P 

Elgin.—The city improvements, says a local 
paper, proceed without intermission. Two large 
mansions have been contracted for: one, in the 





old Baronial or Scotch style, with castellated 
towers and pinnacles, is to be erected for Mr. A. 
Lawson, Oldmills, on a commanding and beautiful 
site opposite the “‘ Conet Hill.” Another house is 
to be erected on the south-east end of Guildry- 
street, by Mr. M‘Intosh, clothier. This villa is to 
contain all modern improvements and accommoda- 
tions. The contractors are Messrs. Macdonald & 
Gerrie, builders; Anderson, carpenter; Findlay, 
slater; Proctor, plasterer ; and Hunter, plumber. 
The first-named mansion is from a design by 
Messrs. Reid & Mackenzie, architects; and the 
latter by Mr. Petrie, architect, both of Elgin. 

Inverness.—Part of the works of the new street, 
says the Elgin Courier, are now contracted for: 
these are the Academy-street part, which consists 
of six shops. The contractors are:-—for the mason’s 
work, Messrs. Cumming & Ellice; carpenter’s 
work, D. Munro; blacksmith’s work, W. Smith, 
founder; plasterer’s work, Duffus; plumber’s 
work, Logan & Thompson ; slater’s work, Russell. 
The members of the lst U. P. congregation are 
to build a church. The section of the work on 
Church-street will soon be contracted for. The 
demand for the shops and other tenements is im- 
mense, and they are let at very high rents. These 
improvements have also prompted the members 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church to determine on 
finishing the spire of that building. Nor are other 
points of the town awanting as to improvements. 
The extension of the Station Hotel is now well- 
nigh complete. The workmen are busy at the 
new engine-house at the railway station. The 
Territorial Mission Church is being proceeded 
with. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Watford Church.—A memorial window has 
been placed in the north aisle of this church to the 
memory of some officers who were killed during 
the Indian mutiny. The window is from a design 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud. The larger figures 
represent David and Joshua,—as two of the most 
celebrated warriors in Old Testament history. 
The smaller compartments contain illustrations 
from the life of David,—his triumphant return 
after slaying Goliah, and the incident of his sparing 
the life of Saul when he was in the cave at 
Engedi. The one is supposed to illustrate the 
lawfulness of war, and the other the unlawfulness 
of treachery. The window bears the following 
inscription: —“‘To the Glory of God, and in 
memory of Lieutenant - colonel James Pratt, 
Lieutenant-colonel Charles Chester, Captain James 
Fagan, Captain Thomas H. Hillind,—all of the 
23rd regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, who 
fell in the mutiny and rebellion in India, A.D. 
1857. Erected by their brother officers.’ The 
west window of the church is very much defaced : 
its stone mullions and tracery have been replaced 
by woodwork, and part of the window is blocked 
up by brickwork : it is proposed to restore it, with 
a design in commemoration of the recent marriage 
of the Prince of Wales. A voluntary subscription 
has been set on foot in order to raise 150 guineas 
for this purpose. 

Shottesbrook Church (Maidenhead).—A large 
stained-glass window has just been placed in 
Shottesbrook Church, as a memorial of the late 
Captain Nicholas Vansittart, of her Majesty’s ship 
Magicienne, who died of wounds received at the 
storming of the Taku forts in China, The window 
has been erected by his brother officers, as a token 
of the esteem in which they held him. The 
design is “The Ascension,” by Messrs. Hardman, 
of Birmingham, and the window has been fitted 
in by Messrs. Allwright, plumbers, &c., of Knowl- 
hill. We believe the cost will be between 300J. 
and 4002. 

Sowerby Church.—A stained-glass window has 
been inserted at the end of the north transept of 
this church, as a memorial to several members of 
the Cayley family, who have resided in the parish 
of Sowerby, near Thirsk, for a great number of 
years. The window, which is in the Norman 
style, is composed of three separate lights. The 
stained glass has been presented by Mrs. Favell, of 
Derwent Lodge, Keswick. The artists were 
Messrs. Warrington & Sons, of London. 

Armagh Cathedral.—A competition was called 
for a painted glass window to be placed in Armagh 
Cathedral to the memory of the late primate. 
Messrs. Hardman, Clayton & Bell, O’Connor, and 
Lavers & Barraud, were invited, and the latter are 
the successful competitors. It may not be gene- 
rally known that the late archbishop, at great 
cost, restored much of the cathedral ; and this fact 
has greatly influenced the artists in preparing the 





design. The tracery represents our Lord in glory, 
attended by beatified saints. The first tier in the 


three lower lights illustrates the Dedication of 
the Temple by Solomon’; the middle tier, its 
restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah; and the 
bottom tier represents in the centre opening the 
mission of St. Columba to Ireland; the left-hand 
side the founding of the cathedral by St. Patrick ; 
and on the right the late primate with plans before 
him for its restoration, and handing a bag of 
money for that purpose. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Taunton (Somerset).—The new church of St. 
John the Evangelist, just completed at Taunton, 
and which has been erected at the sole cost of 
the Rev. F. J. Smith, has been consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese. The church, which is 
situate near to the new shirehall, has been built 
from a design by Mr. Scott, in the Early Deco- 
rated style; the builder being Mr. H. Davis, of 
Taunton. The seats are open and entirely free, 
and there are sittings for about 600 persons. The 
stone employed in the structure is Westleigh 
stone, with dressings of Ham Hill, Bath, and 
Bishop’s Lydeard red sandstone; and the roof is 
covered with ornamental tiles. The church con- 
sists of a nave and north and south aisles, with 
chancel, north chapel, and organ space. The 
length of the building, from the chancel to the 
western door, is 110 feet, and the extreme width 
of the interior is 56 feet. The shafts of the 
chancel arch are of polished Devonshire marble, 
and the labels terminate with heads of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. The shafts of the chantry arch 
are of Devonshire marble, the capitals being 
symbolical representations of the holy Eucharist. 
The north and south aisles are separated from the 
nave by four bays, the arches of which are con- 
structed alternately of Bath and Ham stone, the 
labels being of red sandstone, and the shafts are 
sculptured. The terminations of the labels are 
stopped with foliage and representations of human 
heads of singular expressions. On the last capital 
of the southern side of the nave, and close to the 
western door, is a dove bearing an olive-branch in 
its mouth. Close to this the font is situate, and 
the idea which the sculptures intend to convey is 
that the church of Christ is to be entered by 
baptism. The roof of the nave is open timbered, 
varnished, and the interstices of the rafters are 
stuccoed and decorated ; and the corbels support- 
ing the principals are ornamented with foliage. 
The eastern or chancel window is of three lights, 
the shafts Devonshire marble with foliated capitals. 
The aisle windows have red sandstone shafts, with 
labels of ornamented stone, terminating with 
bases, and are pierced with trefoils and quatre- 
foils. The western window is a three-light. It 
has, like the eastern window, Devon marble shafts : 
the capitals are carved, and the labels terminate 
with the head of the queen on the right and that 
of a bishop on the left, thus representing the 
union which subsists between the Church and 
State. The eastern window has been painted by 
Messrs. Minton & Powel, and represents subjects 
in the life of Christ. In the eastern window, 
painted by the same firm, is a representation of 
the Transfiguration, and on the top three small 
angels in compartments. The pulpit is principally 
of Ham Hill stone. The materials of the porch 
alternate with Ham Hill, Bishop’s Lydeard, and 
and Bath stone. In the apex of the arch is a 
corbel in Bishop’s Lydeard stone, supporting a 
figure of St. John the Evangelist, the emblematic 
eagle being at his feet in an ornamental niche sup- 
ported by carved capitals. At the western end of 
the aisles are two two-light windows. Thesedilia 
are composed of alabaster and Caen stone, with 
shafts of Cornish serpentine, with foliated capitals 
and carved bases. The reredos is composed of a 
centre arch with two smaller arches on either side. 
The centre arch is diapered, and in the centre is 
the sacred monogram, composed of the letters 
“J, H. S.,” the whole illuminated with blue, gold, 
and red. The floors of the chancel and aisles are 
laid with encaustic tiles, in pattern. The tower, 
which is intended for an organ, has two arches, 
the corbels of which are carved in the Columbine 
style of foliage. The seats of the church are all 
of pitch pine varnished, open, low backed, and are 
calculated to accommodate about 650 persons. 
The tower is 80 feet high, and from it rises a 
spire of about the same height. The tower springs 
from a massive base, and has two tiers of windows 
with foliated capitals, the labels terminating with 
bosses. Above is another tier of sunk diapered 
carving. At the angles of the tower, near the 
point from which the spire rises, are four niches, 
in which are placed colossal statues of the four 





evangelists. The entire carving of the building 
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has been executed by Mr. Herley. The spire is 
constructed of Ham stone, and is perforated with 
storm lights. We are indebted to the Taunton 
Courier for these particulars. The total cost of 
the edifice has, we hear, been about 9,000/. 

Aberdare.—The old churchyard having been 
closed for interments for some time, application 
was made to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
a new site. One has been obtained in Maesydre, 
and the following tenders for the erection of a 
new church were submitted for consideration :— 
Mr. P. Rees, 2,797/.; Mr. D. Richards, Aberdare, 
8,837/.; Messrs. James & Price, Cardiff, 4,014. ; 
Mr. Williams, Llandaff, 4,2007. The several ten- 
ders were referred to a committee for considera- 
tion. 

Lianbedr.—The chief stone of a new church was 
laid here on the 31st ult. The church, which is 
dedicated to St. Peter, will seat about 200 persons. 
On plan it consists of a nave 48 feet by 22 feet, 
chancel 15 feet by 28 feet 6 inches, with polygo- 
nal apse, organ chamber, vestry, south porch, and 
bell tower, which rises to a height of 60 feet on 
the south front. The style is Early Decorated, 
Continentally treated, the coloured stones, with 
which the locality abounds, being freely used in 
the arches, shaft-bands, &c., throughout the 
eburch. Internally, the building will be open- 
timbered to the ridge, and plastered between the 
rafters. The pewing will be open throughout, 
simply varnished; the chancel roof of panelled 
work. It is proposed to fill in the whole of the 
windows with stained glass, and lay the chancel 
and aisles with encaustic tiles. The architects are 
Messrs. Poundley & Walker, the contract being 
taken by Mr. James Porteus, of Welshpool, 
builder. 

Castle Caereinion——The foundation-stone of 
the new church now in the course of erection in 
this parish has been laid. The necessity of build- 
ing the new church upon the old site made the 
removal of the old building imperative. The 
church will be built in the Rustic Gothic 
style, with lancet windows, and will consist of a 
nave, chancel, vestry, tower, and spire. The 
dimensions of the nave will be 49 feet by 24 feet 
6 inches ; the chancel 22 feet by 15 feet. The tower 
and spire will be 100 feet high. The edifice will be 
built with Welshpool stone, with a layer of bricks 
inside to prevent damp. The roof will be open- 
timbered, with plaster between the rafters. The 
internal fitting-up will be on the open-pew system, 
and is calculated to accommodate 220 persons. The 
church is dedicated to St. Germanus. The archi- 
tect is Mr. T. H. Wyatt, of London; and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Chester & Son, of Liverpool. 
The entire contract is for 1,680/., which, with 
architect, will amount to about 1,8007. It is not 
intended immediately to proceed with the spire. 
The amount of the present contract is 1,430/. 

Liverpool.—We are requested to explain that 
the statement quoted from a Liverpool paper, that 
“ Mr. Wortley, engineer, has had the superintend- 
ence of the laying out of the grounds” at the 
Anfield Park Cemetery is incorrect, the whole of 
the works excepting those belonging to the build- 
ing department having been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Edward Kemp, and under his 
superintendence ; Mr. Wortley having acted solely 
as his clerk of the works. 

Birmingham.—The Town Council has, after a 
long and warm debate, voted a sum of 800/. for 
building a Roman Catholic chapel in the Borough 
Cemetery, by a majority of 24 against 21. 

Oxford. — St. Aldate’s Church, Oxford, after 
having undergone extensive alterations and im- 
provements, has been re-opened for divine service. 
The restoration which has just been brought to 
completion, remarks the local Jowrnal, had for 
some years been considered a most desirable ob- 
ject. It was resolved to enlarge and entirely 
reseat the building, so as to obtain 274 additional 
seats, and to devote the whole of the increased 
accommodation to the poor, for whom scarcely any 
provision had previously existed. The erection of 
parish schools, on an enlarged scale, was included 
in the prospectus; but, although the site has been 
purchased, this portion of the plan has been for 
the present deferred. The two undertakings 
would, it was estimated, require about 4,600/., but 
the restoration of the church alone involves a 
cost of but little under 4,000/7. Mr. J. C. Chris- 
topher, of London, the rector’s cousin, furnished 
the plans, and the work was intrusted to Mr. J. C. 
Curtis, of Oxford, builder. The most prominent 
improvement is the enlargement of the aisles, 
both of which have been thrown out about 24 feet 
to the east. The south aisle, which is believed to 
have originally been a separate chapel in connexion 
with Pembroke College, was partially shut off from 
the nave by a wall. This has been removed. 





The tracery of part of the east window of this 
aisle has been retained. The roof of the nave is 
entirely new, as well as that of some other por- 
tions of the edifice. The arches rest on columns 
of Aberdeen granite, similar to those in the New 
Church of St. Philip and St. James, and the gas- 
lights are arranged on coronals round the tops of 
these columns. The pulpit (given jointly by Mr. 
H. Grant and the architect) is of Caen stone and 
five-sided, the letters “I. H. S.” being chiselled 
in the centre, and vine and other fruit leaves, &c., 
sculptured on the remaining sides. These, as well 
as the foliage and other ornamentations, have been 
executed by an artisan named Beate, whose skill 
has been in request at St. Mary’s Church and 
other of the collegiate buildings. Two ranges of 
low pews run the whole length of the nave and 
aisles, so that the church now contains 800 sittings, 
nearly 300 free. The building will be warmed 
by hot-water-pipes, which have been fixed under 
iron gratings in the floor. The entire structure 
has undergone repair. The churchyard has been 
lowered, re-turfed, and planted, and the railings 
re-fixed just above the level of the street. The 
church is not yet entirely finished, the capitals, 
&e. having yet to be sculptured, and some other 
work to be done. 

Bicester.—The old parish church ‘of Bicester, 
which was in a very dilapidated condition, has un- 
dergonearestoration. The roof has been stripped 
and nearly all made new. The windows and tracery 
of the windows have been restored, and in several 
places made new. Four galleries were pulled down, 
and the vestry has been thrown open to the church. 
The pews have been replaced by open sittings. The 
outside of the church tower and chancel has been 
pointed with dark cement, showing the courses of 
the stonework. The chancel has also been roofed 
anew, and new windows putin. A new organ has 
been built expressly for the church, at a cost of 
200/., by Messrs. Gray & Davison, of London. A 
large five-light memorial window is being erected 
in the chancel, the gift of Mrs. Fryer, in memory 
of Sir Gregory Osborn Page Turner, Bart. The 
subject is the Ascension, and the artists are Messrs. 
Cox & Son, of London. The restorations have 
been carried out by Messrs. Fassnidge & Son, 
builders, Uxbridge, from designs prepared by Mr. 
Beesley. The entire cost will amount to little 
short of 3,000/. The edifice has been re-opened. 

Hinckley (Leicestershire).—The Parish church 
has been opened for divine service after the 
restoration of the windows and chancel. The 
chancel was in a most ruinous and dilapidated 
state. The east window (early English) was in 
many places almost entirely gone. In the upper 
part of this window were some pieces of stained 
glass, irregularly placed, and apparently of great 
antiquity. From some peculiarities of colour and 
construction, they are stated by Mr. Evans to be 
of the period of the battle of Bosworth field. The 
four side windows were in a little better condition. 
The window is now re-filled with stained glass, of 
geometric pattern, the colour being of the deepest 
tone, with a figure in the centre light of Our 
Saviour “as the Man of Sorrows.” The four side 
windows are of cathedral glass, with coloured 
coves and circular medallions of colour in the dif- 
ferent compartments, Mr. Sebastian Evans was 
the designer, at Messrs. Chance’s works, Birming- 
ham. The whole of the chancel has been laid 
down with tiles from the manufactory of Mr. 
Whetstone, of Coalville, who, at his own cost, tiled 
a small portion which would otherwise have been 
incomplete. In place of the pews have been sub- 
stituted two carved rows on each side, of oak 
stalls, with four brass standard gaseliers from the 
manufactory of Messrs. Cotton, of London. The 
architect employed was Mr. W. Gillett; the sur- 
veyor Mr. W. Redman; and the builder Mr. 
Broadbent, all of Leicester. 

Kingsthorpe (Northampton).—The Kingsthorpe 
church restoration is proceeding. On removing 
the plaster from the old Norman arcade of the 
nave, the masonry has been foand in so shattered 
a condition, that more has to be taken down and 
rebuilt than was at first contemplated. The two 
western arches, for instance, over which the great 
gallery was inserted about thirty years ago, have 
suffered sadly, and have been found too weak to 
bear with safety the new clerestory walls. Under 
some of the Norman piers blocks of wood had been 
wedged in and covered over: small plugs had 
been inserted in the arches: gaps in the masonry 
had been filled in with mortar: the bases of the 
piers had been cut and hacked away to make way 
for pews, till their state had become most insecure ; 
and, in one case, a brick grave had been formed 
close up to one of the piers of the chancel. Traces 
of wall paintings have been discovered, apparently 
of three different dates, but nothing sufficiently 








perfect to be worth preserving. About twenty of 
the old gravestones with sculptured crosses have 
been discovered. These had been used in building 
the clerestory walls, probably in the fifteenth 
century. 

Retford.—The church of Retford is about to be 
restored. About 1,500/. have already been raised 
towards the work. The chancel is to be entirely 
re-built, and a north aisle and north porch are to 
be erected. There is already a south porch. The 
roof is to be of its original pitch, and open seats 
are to be substituted for the high pews. 

Bolton.—The opening and dedication of a 
Congregational church and school, took place 
on Good Friday last. These buildings are in 
the Gothic style of architecture, from designs 
by Mr. Thomas Oliver, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
cost 6,000/. The church will accommodate 1,200 
persons, and has a tower and spire at the north- 
east angle. Mr. Marsden, of Bolton, was the 
builder. 

Kirk Smeaton.—The ancient church at Kirk 
Smeaton, near Pontefract, has been re-opened 
after restoration. The church, before the restora- 
tion, showed a nave and chancel, and north aisle 
and west tower, and the disproportion of the 
north aisle with the nave, or southern aisle, de- 
tracted from the beauty of the building. To 
remedy this, the attention of the architects, 
says the Doncaster Gazette, has been directed. 
There are various parts that from beneath 
the heap of plaster now show the original 
features and decorations of the church. In the 
north aisle the work has perhaps been the most 
extensive; for, whilst alterations alone characterize 
the chancel and nave, this side has been enlarged, 
to dispense with that disparity of dimension be- 
tween it and the nave, that so much detracted 
from the effect which architects seek to secure in 
ecclesiastical buildings. The north aisle has been 
pulled down and entirely rebuilt, and widened by 
some feet, and continued eastward towards the 
chancel, into which a new arch is opened, and a 
number of additional seats procured. A new 
vestry has also been added on this side, the en- 
trance to which is from the north-east side of the 
chancel. The chancel improvements are varied. 
Where practicable the arcade and walls have been 
cleansed, and the stonework appears in many 
places. The open roof is exposed to view, and 
though too old to allow of its remaining as the 
architects found it, the original plan has been fol- 
lowed, at considerable cost. The roofs of the 
chance], the nave, and the north chapel, are all of 
high pitch, the woodwork stained and varnished, 
with carved ribs and stone corbels. The aisles are 
newly paved with Staffordshire tiles. The glass 
introduced is of cathedral quality, with stained 
borders of blue, yellow, and red, in the east win- 
dow (above the altar), the window in the east end 
of the north aisle, and also in one or two in the 
south side. Externally the entire edifice is re- 
faced. The tower windows are restored, a vane 
affixed to the summit, and a lightning-conductor 
provided. The roof is covered with Welsh slates. 
The churchyard is enlarged, a breadth of 15 feet 
being added to it, on the north side, for a length 
of 60 yards. The amount of contracts and addi- 
tions for the new north aisle and vestry, new win- 
dows, reroofing, new seats, and heating (but not 
including the clock, which was subscribed and 
paid for separately), was 953/.; and towards this 
7791. were promptly subscribed, leaving a defici- 
ency of 174/. By these alterations 158 free sit- 
tings have been provided. The extended accom- 
modation affords seats for 260 persons, of which 
number 60 seats are set apart for the children of 
the Sunday-school. The architects under whose 
directions and from whose designs the restoration 
has been made, were Messrs. Atkinson & Brother, 
York. 





ROTHERHAM WATER BILL. 


Datine from Berlin, Mr. Hawksley writes,— 
“ As you have been pleased to admit another com- 
munication from Mr. White, I beg to repeat that 
‘I did not, in my evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, on the Rotherham 
Water Bill, say that the consumption of water 
in Worksop was eighteen gallons per head 
daily,’ or in any other way mention or refer to 
Worksop.” 

On forwarding a precise -requirement to Mr. 
White for the grounds on which he, in an official 
position, had made the charge against Mr. Hawks- 
ley, now denied; he returned us a copy of the 
Sheffield Independent (March 24th), in which 
Mr. Hawksley is reported to have said, in 
evidence, when stating the quantity of water 
consumed per head per day in several towns ;— 
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“Nottingham, 17 gallons; Derby, 19 gallons; Shef- 
field, 18 gallons; Manchester, 21 gallons; Salford, 17 
gallons; Bolton, 16 gallons; Bury, 16 gallons ; Sunder- 
Jand and South Shields, 15 gallons; Berwick, 16 gallons ; 
Norwich, 14} gallons; Worksop, 18 gallons; the average 
of the whole being 17 gallons.” 

With Mr. Hawksley’s letter before us, we have 
no hesitation whatever in asserting that this must 
be a misprint. Moreover, we feel bound to say 
that it was the duty of Mr. White, writing, too, 
as a public officer, to ascertain the truth of. his 
premises before making this charge; still more sa 
before repeating it; and that he owes both our- 


selves and Mr. Hawksley an apology. 





A DISCREDITABLE OFFER. 


Srr,—The practice of competition would appear 
to retrograde entirely, to judge from the enclosed 
disgraceful advertisement abstracted from» the 
columns of a daily paper of the 20th ultimo :— 

‘To ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS.—A clergyman, about 
to build a parsonage house, would be glad to receive de- 
signs and estimates for the same. He offers apremium 
of 51. for the set that will be chosen, and pledges himself 
to return rejected designs to their owners.': The cost of 
the house is not to exceed 1,2v02, Accommodation: re- 
quired—porch, hall, dining and drawing rooms, study, 
kitchens, butler’s pantry, w.c., and other offices, cellars, 
stable, and coachhouse; six bedrooms upstairs, two of 
which to be nursery and nursery bedroom. Designs, &c., 
to be sent free,:on or before the Ist of May, to ——, 
Leinster-gardens, Bayswater.”’ 


I presume that clergymen in general. are sup- 
posed to have at least some little knowledge of 
the architectural profession : in this instance, how- 
ever, the advertiser seems ignorant of all pro- 
fessional practice, or to be animated by the 
unworthy desire to obtain the experience and 
labour of an architect in preparing a complete set 
of drawings and estimate for a house of 1,2007, 
for the paltry and insulting pittance of 5/7. He 
surely cannot expect that any gentleman with the 
smallest particle of honour for his profession will 
deign to notice such a disgraceful proposition. I 
offer no apology for trespassing upon your 
valuable space: the columns of the Builder are 
well known to be open to show in a true light 
any degrading offer to obtain the services of pro- 
fessional men. JUSTITIA. 





A SITE FOR THE ALBERT MONUMENT. 


S1tr,—Permit me, at the eleventh hour of the 
great “Albert Monument” question, to suggest 
the corner of the Green Park, at the top of Con- 
stitution Hill, opposite to Baron Rothschild’s new 
mansion, as a more eligible site than the more re- 
mote spot at Kensington Gore. 

The ground is elevated, and commands views of 
St. James’s and parts of Hyde parks, Westmin- 
ster, and Imperial and Buckingham palaces, and 
would be visible from Kensington, Bayswater, and 
Piccadilly, the greatest thoroughfare in the west 
end of the metropolis. A SUBSCRIBER. 

-*,* This site has been suggested in our pages 
before. 





MONAGHAN ASYLUM COMPETITION, 


Srz,—The unsatisfactory results of recent archi- 
tectural competitions in Ireland, have been the 
subject of much complaint; and the architects of 
Ireland have recently held several meetings to 
devise such measures as may in future guard the 
profession from the injustice so often wrought by 
the arbitrary conduct of committees. Architects 
are now invited to submit designs for another im- 
portant building, the new Lunatic Asylum for the 
counties of Monaghan and Cavan. There are a 
few facts respecting this and the other asylums 
now about being erected throughout Ireland, to 
which I think attention should be directed. 

Orders have been issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
in Council, for the erection of six new lunatic 
asylums in Ireland. The arrangements are under 
the direction of Commissioners of Control (corre- 
sponding to English Commissions in Lunacy), act- 
ing in conjunction with local committees appointéd 
by the various county grand juries. The selection 
of designs, and appointment of architects, have 
been generally left to the committee, subject to 
the approval of the Board of Control, who have an 
architect in Dublin, appointed to advise and re- 
port to them on all desigus adopted by the local 
committees, previous to their being carried into 
execution. 

So far all seems reasonable and fair. The fol- 
lowing particulars, however, are of a different 
character, and should be noted by all intending 
competitors. 

{t would appear that the advising architect to 
the Board of Control is also permitted to act as 


architect to any of the asylums of which the 
local committee may appoint him, and that it 
forms part of his agreement with the Board, that 
he is to design and superintend these for half the 
usual architects’ commission, or 2} per cent. on the 
outlay. A letter to this effect was addressed by 
the Board to each of the local committees; and, in 
consequence, the Board’s architect was appointed 
for two of the asylums, which are now in course 


‘of erection. As a further consequence, in the case 
‘of two other asylums, where the local committees 


did not wish to employ the Board’s architect, the 
low terms of his proposal were made the ground 
of endeavours to induce other architects to under- 
take the work on the same terms, and in one in- 
stance with success. 

Passing over the anomalous position occupied 
by the Board’s architect, it is much to be regretted 
that the Board of Control, composed as it is by men 
of high standing in various professions, should 
adopt measures which, while unfair and injurious 
to the architectural profession, can hardly be ex- 
pected to produce any really economical or satis- 
factory results to the public service. 

As regards the Monaghan committee, they have 
stated that, while not pledged to employ the 
author of the best design to carry out the work, 
it will be their desire to do so. They have not 
stated, however, whether, in the event of his being 
so employed, they propose to pay the usual com- 
mission or not; and with the above-mentioned 
facts before them, this question becomes of some 
importance to those architects who may be dis- 
posed to submit designs. ALPHA. 





TEMPTING BAIT. 

Srr,—When at Manchester the other day, my 
attention’ was called to the following advertise- 
ment. Knowing your willingness to expose such 
unprofessional practices, I have thought proper to 
forward the same to you. J. W. 

‘SMITH, Practical Architect, Sanitary Engineer, Sur- 
veyor, Valuer, &c., —— Street, Manchester. — Plans, 
Specifications, &c., for Places of Worship, Schools, ‘and 
Buildings for Charitable purposes made, free from charge. 


Plans, Details, and Superintendence for any description 
of Property, 13 per cent.”’ 





THE WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Coup not one day in the week be set apart so 
as to enable the “upper ten thousand ” to see the 
presents to the Prince and Princess of Wales, at 
an entrance of, say, one guinea or half a guinea, 
or even 5s.? Let the “people” have the other 
five days, at free and sixpenny admissions, as at 
present ; but let the upper and professional classes 
have one day, and on that day a chanee of really 
seeing the presents; without, as is now the case, 
having to stand a squeeze of nearly two hours, and 
even then, on arrival at the objects, being “moved 
on” without seeing them. I am sure many hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, of people would 
avail themselves of that quasi-exclusive day, aud 
a large sum be raised, which could be applied in 
charity in Bethnal-green and elsewhere. 

C. J. Parmer. 








MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE OF 
PALESTINE. 


Your correspondent, “G. V. R.,” puts to me, 
through your columns, two questions on the report 
taken of my lecture on the Medieval Architecture 
of Palestine, which 1 am happy to have an oppor- 
tunity of elucidating ; as its brevity, as compared 
to the spoken letture, may require some explana- 
tion for many. 

In speaking of a very fair specimen of the 
churches built by the Crusaders in Palestine and 
Syria, I observed that it had a cupola over the 
centre of its transept, which is commonly the case 
with churches of that period in Palestine. This 
feature did not exist then in European churches, 
and the Crusaders must have borrowed it there 
and then from the Arabs. It is found in subse- 
quent churches built by Latin Christians in the 
South of Europe, such as those of the Morea, 
Candia, Sicily, and the continent of Italy. The 
work on the churches of the Morea, published 
by Didron about 1852, and the works of Hittorf 
and of the Duke of Serra di Falco on Sicily, are 
my authorities for such an assertion as regards 
these countries; while my own visits to Pisa, 
Sienna, Ancona, &e., are my authorities for assert- 
ing this of the continent of Italy. Having now 
answered “G. V. R.” to the best of my power, 
may I ask him why he ealls my assertion 





astounding ? 


As to the “ basilica,” the report of my lecture 
seems to me tolerably clear. Inspeaking of many 
early churches, consisting of a single nave and 
apse, I note that the word “ basilica” was applied 
to the hall of Roman mansions, as well as to 
Roman halls of justice; and, considering how 
many churches Christians had in Palestine and 
Rome, before they could have any prospect of ever 
obtaining possession of public basilicas, I conclude 
that the original type of early churches was the 
mansion or private basilica, consisting of a 
rectangular hall, with a semicircular recess or 
oriel attached to one end of it, and not the public 
basilica, which is itself a development of the 
former, and which could only suggest a develop- 
ment of the original form of a Christian church. 
GrorGE J. WIGLEY. 





THE THOROUGHFARES. 


Srr,—It appears to me that the real cause of 
the disasters at the late festivities was not so 
much a collapse of the City police organization as 
the general apathy of the Corporation on the 
subject of street improvement. A glance at a 
map of Paris, or ary large French town, will show 
that our neighbours are wiser than we in the 
matter of street arrangement; for at the junctions 
of large thoroughfares provision is made, by cir- 
cular spaces, for the additional traffic which is -a 
consequence of the junction. If the City would 
go vigorously to work, opening up and demolish- 
ing with an earnest will, our streets would in a 
few years bear some proper proportion to the 
population. 

The perpetual and disgraceful blockade at the 
junction of Leadenhall-street and Cornhill, and 
at the junction of Fenchurch and Gracechurch 
streets would be remedied by the making of a 
circus at those points; and now that the new 
street is to be made to the Mansion House it is 
imperative that a larger space should there be 
opened up than exists at present; but no oppor- 
tunity is availed of, and the houses opposite 
Charlotte-row, now removing, are to be imme- 
diately rebuilt in a substantial style: so that we 
shall have seven streets pouring in their myriads 
upon this central point on some future gala day ; 
and the result will be something still more fright- 
fal than on the last occasions. A Citizen. 





HUNGERFORD HALL. 


Str,—I am only now aware that in the Builder you 
were lately pleased to express your good opinion of the 
strictly temperate and orderly principles on which I suc- 
cessfully established Hungerford Hall as a music and 
refreshment hall; and for your influential and valuable 
approval please to accept my grateful thanks. As my inter- 
ests, however, may be injured, as they were in the matter 
of compensation, by the public belief, in which you very 
naturally share, that it is 1 who have removed to a hall 
which was opened under the same name immediately 
after the railway company dispossessed me of Hungerford 
Hall, and before I could have time to complete the decora- 
tions of the new Hungerford Hall, which I have just 
opened in the Westminster Bridge-road, I am sure you 
will do me the justice to inform your readers that this 
latter is the only establishment of the kind I have any 
eonnexion with in London at present. 

Cario GATTI. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


AN IMPROVEMENT IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
A Contcat CovER or Pot, A GRADUATED APPA- 
RATUS FOR PLACING UPON CHIMNEY Tops, AND 
FOR PREVENTING SMOKE AND EXTINGUISHING 
Frrrs."—E. de la Bastida. A communication, 
Dated 19th September, 1862.— This invention 
cannot be described without reference to the 
drawings. 

FoRMATION OF BOILERS TO BE EMPLOYED 
FOR WARMING BUILDINGS AND SIMILAR PouR- 
PosEs.—D. C. Bridge and J. Dyson. Dated 19th 
September, 1862.—This invention consists in a 
new arrangement of water spaces and tubes, 
whereby a much larger amount of surface is ex- 
posed to the action ot the heat than heretofore; 
and in some of the forms of boilers the smoke is 
also consumed, thus effecting economy in fuel. 

HINGES FOK FRENCH CASEMENTS.—W. Lea. 
Dated 25th September, 1862. This invention 
consists in securing to the back of one flap of the 
hinge, by means of a pin, one end of a quadrant 
carried through an aperture in the flap itself: the 
other end of the quadrant passes through another 
aperture in the other flap of the hinge. At the 
back of the second flap, free to move on a pin, a 
rod or lever is fitted, which projects beyond the 





* Selected from the lists in the Engineer, Mechanics’ 





Magazine, &c. 
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flap, and which is armed with a tongue or catch. 
Notches or holes are made in the quadrant, and 
on bringing down the lever so as to engage the 
catch into one or other of the notches or holes, 
the casement is retained open to the extent 
allowed by the particular notch or hole engaged 
until the catch is released. 

Wixpow-sasH FasTENER AND GuARD.—J. J. 
Bates. Dated 26th September, 1862.—The object 
of this invention is to fasten a window-sash when 
the said sash is shut down, and to prevent the 
said sash, when partly opened, from being raised 
from without. The invention is carried out as 
follows :—To the front edge of the top rail of the 
lower sash two levers are jointed, the said levers 
being situate nearly horizontally, and having 
motion in vertical planes. The projecting or 
outer end of each lever is extended laterally, so 
as to form a handle or plate under which the 
finger is placed in raising the window-sash. On 
the upper surface of the top rail of the frame two 
other levers are jointed, the longer arms of the 
last-named levers being nearly vertical, and their 
shorter arms horizontal. The shorter arms engage 
under the inner ends of the first-mentioned levers. 
The tops of the vertical levers are bent nearly 
into a horizontal position, and bear against plates 
of brass or other metal fixed vertically on the 
front sides of the top sash. The said plates have 
holes at a distance of about 2 inches apart. 
Springs under the shorter arms of the vertical 
levers press the top ends of the said levers against 
the vertical plates, and cause them to engage in 
the holes in the said plates. In raising the win- 
dow-sash it is only necessary to place the forefinger 
of each hand under the handles of the horizontal 
levers, and lift the said handles. 

ConsTRUCTION OF LEADEN WINDOW-SASHES, 
CaSEMENTS, OR GLAZED COVERINGS OR PaRTI- 
Tions.— W. E. Gedge. A communication. Dated 
26th September, 1862.—The cheeks of these im- 
proved sashes are not more than half an inch 
broad, and the adhesion of the glass to the leaden 
sash completely excludes cold from the interior, 
thus making a glazed gallery as warm as a par- 
lour. But this heat, which has hitherto been so 
prejudicial, inasmuch as, changing into steam, it 
rendered glazed apartments uninhabitable, neces- 
sitated some arrangement for carrying off the 
condensed vapour, and therefore the improved 
leaden sashes, the subject of this invention, which 
may be straight or curved, and of any suitable 
length, are provided with small openings at cer- 
tain distances from each other, and hidden at the 
bottom of the chamber groove or frame, so that 
the water that runs over the inside glass falls into 
the chamber or grooves, and finds a direct exit 
to the exterior as described. 





Books Recered. 


A Manual of Heraldry, Historical and Popular; 
with seven hundred Illustrations. By CHARLES 
Bourret, M.A. London: Winsor & Newton. 
1863. 


Ir is the aim of this manual to inquire into the 
true character and right office of heraldry, and to 
describe and illustrate its general condition as it 
is in use amongst ourselves. Of the rise and pro- 
gress of the science, and of its almost universal 
prevalence under variously-modified forms, the 
author gives a slight and rapid sketch. The 
volume, which comprises upwards of four hundred 
pages, contains a good deal of curious and inte- 
resting matter of its kind, including special chap- 
ters on architectural and monumental heraldry ; 
corporate and official heraldry ; the heraldry of the 
cross; royal, foreign, modern, and various other 
aspects of heraldry; heraldic charges, terms, and 
figures, mottoes, crests, seals, coins, flags, badges, 
&c. The author is of opinion that,— 

“*Every Gothic architect ought to be a thorough 
herald: heraldry alone can enable him to render his 
works, in the noblest and most perfect sense, historic 
monuments: without heraldry no lover of the great art 
which has been so happily revived amongst us is able 
either to feel the full power of what the Gothic has 
transmitted to him from the olden time, or to realize all 
that it is now able to accomplish as a living art.’’ 

Heraldry, he urges,— 


** Provides for the Gothic architect,—and particularly 
when employed upon public and national works,—the 
most comprehensive and the most plastic of symbolism.” 


Such being the case, Mr. Boutell thinks,— 


“* Itis a matter for equal surprise and regret that archi- 
tectural heraldry should hitherto have been so generally 
neglected, even by some of our Gothic architects.” 


And he adds that,— 


“ It is to be hoped that the time at length has come in 
which both architects themselves and all who feel an 





tuterest in their great art will bestow atleast a portion of 
their regard upon heraldry in its special relation to archi- 
iecture.’’ 

Touching the “ armorial insignia of H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, K.G.,’? Mr. Boutell has designed 
a shield ; but would the College of arms ratify the 
design? We doubt it. 


London and its Gas Companies: State and Con- 
dition of the Companies supplying Gas to the 
Metropolis. By Samurt Hueuss, C.E. Lon- 
don: Waterlow & Sons. 1863. 


Mr. Hueues has here made a searching examina- 
tion of the published accounts of the metropolitan 
gas companies, in the form of a letter to the Home 
Secretary. The accounts on which his investiga- 
tion is based are the first of those made out by 
each company in accordance with the Metropolis 
Gas Act, 1860; and they seem to be prepared in 
the same fallacious and deceptive way that we 
proved those first of all published by order of the 
Commons to have been made out at the time we 
were urging on the gas movement, which has 
since led to such extensive reductions of price, 
beneficial to all parties. 

Notwithstanding the confusing mode of making 
out these accounts, and the strenuous efforts of 
some of the companies to swell their capital, Mr. 
Hughes has not only clearly shown that, “in the 
aggregate, the whole thirteen companies have 
realized a profit sufficient to pay a dividend of 
more than nine per cent. on all their capital, after 
providing for payment of all fixed interest and all 
interest due on borrowed capital ;” but that “if 
the capital of certain extravagant companies be 
reduced to that of more economical ones, the profit 
realized by the whole of the companies would vary 
from 11 to 18 per cent., according to the com- 
panies which are taken for comparison.” 

Most of the gas companies of the metropolis, 
also, have had their accounts, such as they are, 
published for some years in the Journal of Gas 
Lighting ; and an examination of these accounts, 
Mr. Hughes remarks, will show that these com- 
pawies have for several years realized a profit 
exceeding 10 per cent. on a bond fide and moderate 
capital, in addition to the reserve which they are 
entitled to under the Sale of Gas Act. 

The state of matters, therefore, is sufficient in 
itself to justify the gas consumers all over the 
metropolis in demanding an immediate and very 
large reduction in the price now paid for gas; 
but 

“If in the end,” says Mr. Hughes, ‘‘the companies 
resist the appeal which these facts make to their sense of 
justice, and obstinately refuse a reduction of price, am I 
not, at all events, fairly entitled to ask, on the part of 
the public, for a searching and thorough examination of 
the accounts, in order that the present unsatisfactory 
and anomalous position of the companies may be replaced 
by one possessing the attributes of justice and common 
sense?’”? 

The time then seems now to have arrived for 
the local authorities of the metropolis to take 
action under the Metropolis Gas Act, and to avail 
themselves of its provisions to compel a reduction 
in the price of gas. 

Two courses are open to them, and these may 
be pursued simultaneously: Ist, To call on Par- 
liament to adjust the irregular and anomalous 
capital accounts of the gas companies, as they 
did in 1851, in the case of the water companies, 
in order as far as possible to create uniformity of 
price, under the provisions of the Gas Works 
Clauses Act, which compels a reduction when 
dividends amount to 10 per cent. 2nd, To pro- 
ceed under the Gas Works Clauses Act to have 
the accounts examined by official accountants, in 
order to determine those cases in which the abso- 
lute profits have already reached the prescribed 
amount of 10 per cent. 





VARIORUM. 


THE Mirror, which has just now been put 
before the public, promises to be reflective, 
true, and brilliant, as mirrors should be. We 
could have wished another title. This belongs 
to our old friend Mr. Timbs and the early history of 
periodical literature in London. However, what 
is done is done. The first number of the new 
venture, which we are glad to learn is in first-rate 
hands, is an excellent one: if this standard can 
be maintained success is pretty nearly certain. It 
is specially a newspaper, giving the news of the 
week digested ; but it is also a review, and con- 
tains some admirable articles. 








WEDDING Presents: South KENSINGTON 
MusrkuM.—The attendance, as we expected, has 
been enormous. During the week ending 25th 
ult., the visitors numbered 92,805. 





Miscellanea, 


THE LATE Mr. A. F. Aston, ARCHITECT.— 
We record with sincere regret the death of Mr. 
Frederick Ashton, which took place at his house, 
in Pelham-crescent, Brompton, on the 22nd of 
April, after less than a week’s illness, the result of 
a violent cold. Mr. Ashton “served his time” 
with the late Mr. Finden, and gained a medal at 
the Academy. His acquirements were very con- 
siderable. He was well acquainted with ancient 
and modern languages; was a good draughtsman, 
and an excellent musician. Possessed of a suffi- 
cient fortune, there was no great stimulus for 
exertion, so that he did not pursue his profession 
actively. The readers of the Builder have had 
the advantage, on many occasions, of his careful 
and instructed pen. The very brief illness which 
terminated in his death, at the early age of forty- 
eight, was brought on by somewhat imprudent 
exposure to night air after exertions in an amateur 
orchestra. He has left a young widow and several 
daughters to deplore his untimely loss. 


Mr. Pouncy’s NEWLY PATENTED CARBON 
Process.—The Dorset Chronicle, which quotes, 
as many others have done, our recent remarks on 
this subject, states that the Photographic Society 
of Scotland has awarded Mr. Pouncy its silver 
medal for this discovery of his in taking photo- 
graphs in printers’ ink. The report says :—“ For 
printing in carbon the committee would recom- 
mend that the medal be given to Mr. Pouncy, of 
Dorchester, for his view of Melrose Abbey, in 
which it appears to the committee he has over- 
come the difficulty of representing in carbon every 
variety of shade and tint exhibited in the original 
negative. At the same time the committee trusts 
Mr. Pouncy will be stimulated by this award to 
perfect his most important discovery, and not rest 
satisfied till he is able to compete in delicacy of 
tint and pureness of lights with prints produced 
by nitrate of silver, so as to make his process 
available either for landscapes or portraits.” 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL: ACCIDENT TO THE 
Corona.—The corona, 18 feet high, by Skidmore, 
of Coventry, which was in the International Ex- 
hibition, was recently elevated temporarily to its 
intended position under the tower, in the presence 
of Mr. Skidmore and other gentlemen. After it 
had hung for some time suspended by a rope, it was 
about to be lowered, when unfortunately the rope 
gave way, and the corona fell to the ground from 
a height of about 25 feet, the momentum of the fall 
causing it to sink into the concrete of the flooring 
about 2 feet 6 inches. Happily no one was seriously 
hurt. The damage to the corona, although con- 
siderable, is not irreparable: on the same night it 
was taken to pieces, packed up, and sent off to 
Mr. Skidmore’s works at Coventry, where it will 
be repaired in about a month. The accident does 
not in any way interfere with the completion of 
the restoration, which is arranged to be effected 
in time for the grand re-opening on the 30th of 
June next. 


STEREOGRAPHY BY AID OF THE Maaic Lan- 
TERN.—A correspondent, “ H. T. B.,” asks whether 
it be not possible to produce gigantic stereo- 
graphic effects by throwing transparent stereo- 
graphs on the usual screen by means of the magic 
lantern ; and using, as the stereoscope, the dark 
room itself, with some kind of eye-glasses like the 
skeleton or spectacle stereoscope already in use. 
Attempts have been made to enlarge stereographic 
effects, but there must be some optical difficulty in 
the way; and whether our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion. be new to those who have tried such ex- 
periments we do not know, but are inclined to 
suspect that such a plan must have already been 
considered. Were it possible, however, we might 
suggest, in addition, that in thus exhibiting a 
building or a statue, something like the effect of 
walking round it might be produced by means of 
a cruciform arrangement of stereographs revolving 
on a single perpendicular axis through the centre 
of the cross: at all events, the two opposite sides 
of the building or statue might thus be alter- 
nately shown ; although, with transparent stereo- 
graphs and a form of magic lantern, the display 
of all the sides might not be possible. With two 
such lanterns, however, focused on the same spot, 
as in dissolving views, and worked alternately, 
this might easily be done; and the effect of a walk 
round the object in view, or at least of its revolu- 
tion round its own centre, might thus be obtained. 
The same principle might be brought imto opera- 
tion with magic lanterns, even though not stereo- 
graphically; and, as we have before suggested in 
the Builder, it could easily be applied to the stereo- 
scope itself as in ordinary use. 
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SocrIzrTY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Frxg ARtTs.—On the 23rd, at the rooms in Con- 
duit-street, Mr. A. W. Blomfield delivered a lec- 
ture on “ Art in Common Things.” 


UrizisaTion or SewaGE.—A petition has been 
presented to the House of Commons by Mr. Doul- 
ton, M.P., from the vestry of St. Mary, Lambeth, 
in reference to utilisation of the metropolitan 
sewage. They pray that a select committee may 
be appointed to inquire into the subject prior to 
any plan being adopted by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

Ancient REMAINS IN BRIDGE-STREET, BLACK- 
FRIARS.—In excavating the roadway in Bridge- 
street for gas mains, the men struck upon a 
conglomerated mass of stone, iron, and other 
substances, the whole of which Mr. Stephens, 
from Messrs. Aird & Sons, who are executing 
works for the City Gas Company, caused to be 
carefully removed. It is supposed, from the posi- 
tion in which these remains were found, that they 
must have belonged to some large ancient build- 
ing which stood upon the banks of the old Fleet 
River. 

THE GENERAL Post-OFFICE.—The work of con- 
structing kitchens and dining-rooms designed for 
the accommodation of the letter-carriers and 
sorters has at length been perfected, and arrange- 
ments made for the immediate application of the 
new rooms to their intended purpose. A plan 
was shadowed forth some time since by the Post- 
office authorities for providing suitable dwellings, 
properly arranged, in a convenient neighbourhood, 
for such of the letter-carriers and sorters as may 
desire them. This promise, there is now reason 
to believe, is about to be carried out. 


FirE IN A Rattway BripGE.—On Tuesday 
morning, at ten o’clock, a fire of an unusual cha- 
racter took place in a bridge belonging to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway which 
crosses West-street, Walworth. It appeared that 
one of the traius travelling towards the Elephant 
and Castle dropped a piece of burning coal, which 
rolled against the wooden skirting on the west 
side of the bridge, and set fire to it; and, fanned 
by the fresh breeze, the flame soon extended more 
than half way over the bridge. An alarm was 
given, and in a short time two engines belonging 
to the brigade, and one belonging to Mr. Hodges, 
the distiller, were on the spot, and with a p!enti- 


ful supply of water extinguished the flames. The 
injury done is not of any serious extent. 
DEATHS FROM DESTITUTION IN BETHNAL- 


GREEN.—On Saturday in last week Mr. John Hum- 
phreys, one of the coroners for the county of 
Middlesex, held an inquest in Bethnal-green, 
touching the deaths of Elizabeth Ashley, aged 36, 
aud John Hayes, aged four weeks, who it was 
alleged died from extreme destitution. Dr. Mas- 
singham said that last Wednesday he was sent for 
to see deceased. The family were living in a sort 
of underground cellar or kitchen, the only articles 
in which were a bedstead and a table. There 
was no chair or comfort of any kind. The woman 
was dreadfully emaciated. The jury returned a 
verdict of death from disease of the lungs, accele- 
rated by great privations. The child John Hayes 
was the son of a hawker of the same name, who 
died “from fever accelerated by want of food,” 
about four weeks ago. These are the practical 
commentaries on the statements we have already 
made. 


Tue Worxkine Man’s Kitcnen, Grascow.— 
The Great Western Cooking Depdt has met with 
so much public acceptance that about 6,000 people 
breakfast and dine daily at the sixteen branches 
which are at present in operation. A new kitchen 
has within the last few days been opened in Pitt- 
street for preparing the food which is consumed 
at the various branches. This building, which is 
a large structure partially of wood and brick, is 
divided into three departments—the store room, 
the kitchen proper, and the bake-house. The 
boilers, the erection of which cost about 8002., 
are of peculiar construction, and were made by 
Messrs. A. & W. Smith & Co., engineers, Glasgow. 
They consist of a copper boiler, which is placed 
inside a cast-iron builer, a small space being left 
between them to allow of the introduction of 
steam, by which the contents of the copper boiler 
are boiled. The steam is generated outside the 
building, and conducted into the kitchen, and 
introduced into the boilers, by means of pipes, 
which permit either of one boiler only being 
heated, if that be all that is required, or of the 
whole ten being heated at the same time. The 
whole building, storehouse, kitchen, bakery, and 
outhouses, occupy 1,200 equare yards of ground. 
Including this, the erection cost nearly 3,000/. 


THe MIDDLE-LEVEL CaTasTRopHE.—The de- 
fendants in the Middle-level drainage case, tried 
at the recent Norwich Assizes, have ob:ained a 
tule for a new trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The application for the rule was based 
on the grounds of misdirection, and that the 
verdict for the plaintiff was against the weight of 
evidence. 

THe MeErTRopouitaN TurnprKe Roaps.— It 
appears from a recent report of the commissioners 
of these roads, that the receipts from tolls on the 
roads during the past year were 67,684. 63. 7d., 
and the receipts from all sources 78,103/. 14s. 7d. 
The expenditure during the same period was 
75,5950. 143. 1d. A Bill is now before Parliament 
which, if passed, will transfer from the commission 
to the respective parishes the maintenance of 
fifty-one miles of road, and cause the removal of 
twenty-five turnpike-gates and fifty-six sidebars, 


MopEt or a CHurcH BY A Lapy.—The 
Norfolk Chronicle speaks of having seen a pretty 
and extremely well executed model of Heigham 
Church, in perforated card, by Miss Clara Wells, 
of St. Gregory’s: the time occupied in its com- 
pletion was nine months. Both interior and ex- 
terior are comprised in the model, and are depicted 
with great minuteness. The number of tiles com- 
prised in the roof is upwards of 4,000—each tile 
being about one-fifth of an inch long. The length 
of the model is only 114 inches; the width, 44 
inches (not including the transepts); its height 
from the base to the roof, 62 inches; and to the 
vane of the steeple, 144 inches. 

ARCHITECTURE AND RELIGION.—At the Offord- 
road Institute, Islington, on the 22nd of April, 
Mr. Gunn fired off an essay on ‘Church Music 
and Architecture in their Relation to Public De- 
votion.” He referred to the heathen temples of 
old and the church architecture of the early 
Christians, when architecture and music were 
considered as the handraaids of religion, and when 
everything was done to encourage religion by the 
influence of art. He thought church organs ought 
to be dispensed with, as he considered there was 
more devotion displayed ina chorus of voices than 
with an organ, which invariably drowns the 
singing. He advocated plainness of style for 
places of public worship, with roofs of a “ natural 
pitch.” The Rev. John Pulsford differed entirely 
with the essayist, and strongly advocated the 
powerful influence beauty of form had on the 
mind. Gothic architecture was calculated to 
operate powerfully on the mind, and impress 
us with the sanctity of the place. Mr. Pike, Mr. 
John Hayward, and Mr. W. F. Potter took the 
same view. 

REFLECTORS OF Ligut FoR Hovuses.—In the 
narrow streets of Genoa a reflector is used, made 
of clean white cotton or linen cloth, attached to a 
framework of wood, or toa couple of iron rods, 
secured to brackets of iron, one rod being at the 
top, the other at the bottom of the brackets, and 
placed at an angle of 45 degrees with the window, 
the apex of the angle nearly touching the win- 
dow, and, of course, turned downwards, the re- 
flector itself being of the breadth of the window 
at the least, and of about 3 feet or more in depth. 
The shops on the ground-floor have the reflector 
fixed towards the upper part of the window, in 
order to leave the lower part free for exposing the 
articles that may be for sale. A correspondent of 
the Morning Advertiser suggests the use of such 
reflectors in houses and in other buildings situate 
in the narrow streets of our own towns or villages. 
The adoption of such a plan generally and at once 
would create employment for many a cotton-loom 
now idle. 

PRESERVATION OF TIMBER BY SULPHATE OF 
CoprEr.—A pamphlet is in circulation containing 
a short description of Dorsett & Blythe’s patented 
process of preparing wood by the injection of 
heated solutions of sulphate of copper; a process 
said to have been adopted by French, Spanish, 
and Italian, as well as other Continental railway 
companies ; by the French Government for their 
navy and other constructions; and by telegraph 
companies for poles on Continental lines. The 
advantages of the injection by sulphate of copper 
are thus summed up by the patentees:—1. It is 
cheaper than creosote, and can be employed in 
places where creosote cannot be had. 2. Wood 
prepared by it is rendered to a great extent in- 
combustible. 3. Wood for out-door purposes so 
prepared, has a clean yellowish surface, without 
odour : it requires no painting ; remains unchange- 
able for any length of time; and can be employed 
tor any purpose, the same as unprepared material, 
and carried with other cargo without hinderance. 





[t is recommended for railway and other uses in 
India, 























































































THE ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE aT RocHgs- 
TER.—The arrangements for the archzological 
congress to be held in Rochester in the month of 
July next are progressing most satisfactorily. 


Hatteysury Cotteez.—The council of this 
college have asked for tenders for a large swim- 
ming-bath, 210 feet long. They have recently 
had gas-works erected. Mr. J. F. Fairbank is the 
engineer, and Messrs. Barwell & Cv., of North- 
ampton, erected the gas-works, 


THE NatTIonaL PortRAIT GALLERY.—The sixth 
report of the trustees of this gallery issued on 
Saturday, states that the purchases now amount 
to 111. The large collection of engraved portraits 
bequeathed by Mr. H. W. Martin, amounting to 
some thousands in number, is in process of classi- 
fication and cataloguing for purposes of reference. 
They inclade portraits of all ages and all countries. 


WorkMEn’s Ciuss : BrrMINGHAM.—The com- 
mittee who undertook to establish Workipg Men’s 
Clubs in Birmingham have taken a houge in New- * 
hall-street, for the first club, which will bé opened 
so soon as 2507, can be obtained to fufnish ‘the 
rooms, and provide for the first year’s rent. After 
this expense is defrayed, it is believed\that the 
club will be self-supporting. The management 
will be left mainly in the hands of the members, 
the trustees appointed by the committee retaining 
the necessary control over the furniture and pre- 
mises. 


THe NORTHAMPTON ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
At a recent committee meeting of this Society, 
amongst other proceedings, the Rev. G. W. Paul, 
as secretary of the sub-committee on cheap grave 
memorials, read a report which stated that very 
satisfactory answers had been obtained from Mr. 
Blashfield, of Stamford ; Mr. Sumter, of York ; and 
others, by which good Christian memorials in 
terra-cotta, wood, or iron, might be furnished at a 
rate not exceeding 10s. or 12s. each. The sub- 
committee was requested to continue their in- 
quiries, and to report whether the society, by the 
publication of a sheet of designs or otherwise, 
could forward the object in view. They would be 
glad of any suggestions or good designs for tomb 
crosses. 


THe New Atms-HovUsES, Winpsor. — The 
new alms-houses in Victoria-street have been 
recently completed. The building is in the 
Italian style, and forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle. It cost about 3,500/., the materials being 
red aud white brick, with Bath stone dressings to 
porches and bay windows. In the eastern wing 
twelve inmates will have one room each, with 
necessary conveniences: the western wing will 
accommodate twelve inmates: the centre houses 
will have two rooms for each, and there is a board- 
room in the centre. The building was erected by 
Mr. Snowball, after the design of Messrs. Edging- 
ton & Tait. Her Majesty and the Princess of 
Wales lately paid these almshouses a visit. 


THe Porca oF St. Mary’s, OxFrorp.—In the 
Convocation to be held on the 30th ult., it was to 
be proposed that the Vice-Chancellor be em- 
powered to spend such a sum as might be neces- 
sary for the restoration of the present porch of 
St. Mary’s church, according to the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Scott, who says, in his letter on the 
subject,—“ I would suggest the saturation of the 
stone, in the first instance, by some indurating 
solution, as it is in so tender a state at present as 
hardly to bear to be touched: after this we could 
proceed more safely in cutting out the most de- 
cayed portions, and replacing them; and so feel 
our way onwards with other parts ; judging, as we 
go on, to what extent to proceed and where to 
stop. It could not be executed by contract.” 


SEWERAGE ACCIDENT AT DEPTFORD.—A coro- 
ner’s inquest on the death of three men by an ac- 
cident at the Metropolitan Sewerage Works in 
course of excavation for the Southern Low-level 
Sewer, was held on Wednesday last, at Deptford, 
before Mr. C. J. Carttar, when various evidence 
was led as to the accident. Mr. S. Gale, the 
manager for Messrs. Aird, the contractors, attri- 
buted it to the pumping out of loose sand with the 
water from the sewer foundations; and William 
Green, an excavator, complained of want of shor- 
ing; but Mr. Gale denied that any complaint bad 
ever been made to him. George Noales, foreman 
of the timber-work, denied that there was any 
want of shoring, and agreed with Mr. Gale as to 
the cause of the accident, as did Mr. John Bennett, 
the clerk of the works in the service of the Board. 
Mr. John Aird, the contractor, said more than 
ordinary care had been taken with this cutting, 
and concurred in opinion with the preceding wit- 
nesses as to the cause of the accident. The jury 
returned a verdict of “ Accidental Death.” 
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Newent Boarp or Hicuways.— Mr. G. B. 
Armstrong, late assistant in the engineer and city 
surveyor’s office, Gloucester, was elected surveyor 
to the Newent Board of Highways on the 17th ult. 

Brocont. PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN.—A curious 
brocoli has been sent to her Majesty, who has 
graciously acknowledged the receipt of it through 
the Master of her Household. Its. shape was that 
of a scroll or ribonade, 18. inches in length, 
13 inch in diameter in the middle, and 3 inches at 
either end. The plant was lined in the centre by 
a solid line of the same nature as the flower, and 
following its form with geometrical precision. 


Tue Paris EXHIBITION OF 1863.—The Moni- 
tewr publishes the following note :—“ Numerous 
complaints having reached the Emperor respecting 
the refusal of works of art by the Exhibition jury, 
his Majesty, anxious that the public should have 
an opportunity of deciding on the justice of those 
complaints, has determined that the works refused 
shall be exhibited in another part of the Palace of 
Industry. This exhibition will be optional, and 
the artists who may not choose to take part in it 
have only to inform the administration of their 
decision, and their works will be at once re- 
turned.” 

HanoveR-sQuaRE Rooms.—On the 24th ult., 
Herr Sigismund Biumner gave the first of three 
subscription soirées for chamber music. The works 
chosen for performances are selected from the great 
masters, and will comprise, in particular, such as 
are either neglected, or are pre-eminent for their 
beauty. The artists for the first soirée were :— 
Violin, Mr. Vieuxtemps; tenor, Mr. Webb; vio- 
loncello, Signor Pezze ; and pianoforte, of course, 
Herr Blumner. Madame Lemaire and Signor 
Bossi were the vocalists. It was an exceedingly 
interesting concert, and Herr Blumner showed 
himself a master in his art. 

Sates or Hovusz Propgrty.—At the Mart, by 
Mr. George Prickett :—Freehold residence, No. 3, 
Bedford-place, Bedford-square, Brighton, esti- 
mated value 65/7. per annum—sold for 620/. By Mr. 
Edmonds :—Leasehold houses, Nos, 21, 22, 23,24, 
25, and 26, Melina-place, Hackney, producing 
89/. 14s. per annum, term 60 years from June, 
1844, ground-rent 13/7. 103.—420/. Leasehold 
fifteen houses, Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Ada-street, and 
12 to 23, George-street, Hackney, let at weekly 
rents amounting to 234/. 103. per annum, term 
60 years from June, 1844, ground-rent 337. 15s.— 
1,0907. Freehold three cottages and plot of land, 
in all about la. Or. 37p., upon the high road, Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, let at 302. per annum— 
4701. At Garraway’s, by Mr. Walker :—Lease- 
hold dwelling-house and business premises, No. 26, 
Tavistock-place, Burton-crescent, let on lease at 
802. per annum, term 95 years from Christmas, 
1804, ground-rent 187. 18s.—580/. 


Tur Lonpon, CuaTHaM, AND Dover Ralnway 
AND THE GREENWICH OBSERVATORY.— Yesterday 
a further report of the Astronomer Royal, regarding 
the probable effect on the Observatory of the pro- 
posed extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway through Greenwich Park, was issued. It 
may be briefly stated that what Professor Airy now 
proposes, after the most careful investigations and 
experiments, as sufficient for the protection of the 
Royal Observatory, is—that it be required that 
the railway pass through the park in a tunnel; 
that the railway take the course through the park 


defined by the red line on a map which has been | ¢ 


prepared, the rails being on continuous bearing; 
that the average speed of each and every train 
while passing through the park be limited by 
clause in the Act of Parliament to the rate of 
twelve miles an hour; and that by clause in the 
Act of Parliament summary legal process be de- 
fined for the enforcement of that limitation. 


TENDERS, 
For new bank premises at Maidstone, Kent, for the 
London and County Bank. Mr. Fred. Chanceller, azchi- 
tect. Quantities taken.out by Mesars. Curtis & Son:— 
POWWEB. cc cc ccicovccceacescoss ee C 0 
cooee 3,490 0 & 

















Tracey'& Co. ..2...-cecccreee 33435 0 O 
Greensted (accepted)...cccece. 3,444 14 0 
For additions and alterations, for Mr. C. Cockerell, at 
Sydenham :— 
DOWNS: 662000. cecececsese von ell,758) 0 0 
LAR. .ccccwevcncncdarscucccoe. 100. 0. 0 
DEE sovenesewesesrcccsescas SRT @ © 
Sawyer ..... 000 cocvcccrweewes 1,677 0 0 
Patrick ...,cccccewsewrseccese 1,688 0 6 
Perry eeeee OMe Core Owe 6 OKO ee 1,871 0 0 
BrOWNG ....ccccccsncccosccsce 1,662 0 0 





For the erection of two shops in Sankey-street, War- 
rington, for Mr. Bem Sharp. 
tect. Quantities not.supplied :—- 

REEL. ‘ene ssnnson cooccccce dl, ST] 7 0 
Gidson & Son ....... eccccceee 1,085 0 0 
Pennington 0 0 


(accepted) ........ 1,081 


Mr..Ben. P. Coxon; archi. ? 





' 
U 


For the erection of a villa residence on the British 
Land Company’s Estate at East Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
from plans, &c., by the Company’s‘surveyor :— 

If with Jennings’s If without the 


patent bonding bricks. bonding bricks- 
WAT. ccrccsivccmcedh ny 0 © £1,355 0 0 
Wheeler .......eee0. 1,369 0 0 1,341 0 0 
IUMNOS. 6 ie -ceseves -. 1,085 0 0 1,060 0 0 
Chinchen (accepted) 1,050 0 0 1,035 0 0 





For additions to cottage at Waltham, Berks, for Rev 
E. J. Parker, B.D. Mr. W. H. Woodman, architect: :— 
Lawrence & CO. ....cccccecesess C435 0 0 
ee sebscsacecooence. 498 18 6 
Je Bb Bs: WMNEE 6000000000000 00 





For warehouse at Abingdon, Berks, for Messrs. Hyde 
& Clarke. Mr. W. H. Woodman, architect :— 
Dover (accepted)........+.++++ £2,360 0 0 





For rebuilding the Bell Inn, Kilburn. Mr. George 
Truefitt, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
G 


WCET: 0 cc-cc veces weccecccccces 1,838 0 0 
WERONB~ ciccccesceseorccvesece, 1788 0° 6 
Longmire & Burge..... aeeieais - 1,765 0 0 
Allen (accepted) .......0+ ewes 1,675 0 0 





For the erection of a house and stables at Croydon. 
Mr. Ceesar Long, architect :— 





CONCH. .cccccccccvccoscovscscostthgs® O 6 
CORDER” .ccccmrccvecosseesesee 9,031 O 0 
DOING, cccwtonic wwitesens saseeees, Se @) 0 
Perry .. eeeseen 2,600 0 0 
Larke .. eccccccccse 2,698' O 0 
Ring eeccccecccese 2,300 0 0 





For building two dwelling-houses at Holloway. Mr. 
James Harrison, architect :— 
A.& J. Smith...... 







Macfarlane:.... 905 0 0 
James & Ashton.. -. 848 0 0 
DODIONG .60:6:605'000c000000% meses 350 0 0 





For a pair of villas at Crescent-road, Croydon. Mr. 
William Paice, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Partridge & Crutch..........0. £1,798 
a ee = -- 1,666 
- 1,648 
woes 1,616 
1,539 
1,439 





SP isdatdadanhannieniiies 
FOSter..cccccecs 


eococooo 
ocooooceo 





For new roads, Clarendon-road, Hornsey :— 
Haynes .....+ +0 Weocecccccccceee L540 
Carnall & Go. .osseccccccccscece 446 
LeeKS:...c.ccccccccerecccccccccs 410 
Ratty & CO. ccccccccovevcccccese 408 
Cole, jun. 2. cccccoce coccvevoseos 398 
SHALON 2.00 cccccccccceccsce ee 390 
Brock <0 ca\eeee pisseelcabiewe Lae 
Newberry ...... sesveceseseoosce SOU 
Haines ...... 
POFtOr cccccccccccccwccesccccce 302 
PORTICO 2000 cccccece oe sewsrscsne 294 
Hayward ...cccccccccccscves coe 292 
Osborne & Son (accepted) ...... 264 


ccccccescccccovcce 360 


escocococooocecec\oo 
ecocooococec/eoo 





For alterations and additions at the Warwick Arms, 
Gillingham-street, Pimlico, for Mr. Daft. Mr. T. R. 
Parker, architect :— 


or cocecess Oe O 6 
Duncanson & Moultrie.......... 458 0 0 
MSPOES sciniso:no perso ann ours ass sais 440 0 0 
Sabey..... occcccccccece eee 425 0 0 
Bennett...... cceccce 419 0 0 





For painting, decorative works, &c.,.at the Colosseum 
Tavern, Portland-road, for Mr. Grace. Mr. A. Newman, 
surveyor :— 


McIntosh & Nicol ......e.seeees 8116 0 0 
POs ecru swe seewes ssseons, B15. ©: 0 
Es EE iss ciwcnees aac 68 10 0 





For the restoration of ‘the parish church of St. Mar- 
garet, Lewknor, Bucks. Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, archi- 
tect :— 


Wyatt..... esses ee cmmeccessestemens 0 0 
Outhwaite..... eccccceccrccoee 1,982 0 0 
Castle... cccocesccccccccsccccoes 1,790 0 0 
Holland ....scccsccccesccesese 1,454 0 0 





* For works, 12, Mansfield-street. Mr. C. Eales, archi- 
Haward swae We seewew wer sowee cee 


Belingham & Co. ...ceevsevee 35978 
Saunders ...ccececccccscscces 3,694 
POOL séssccteccsscesevsrces, SUF 
BrowMm .ccccccccccccccccesces 3,595 


PRON ccaesacebwecsvece stone Seen 
Clark & Mannoch .......s.eee 

BRAGS... a cccccccccccccccccces 3,543 
Clemence ..... és «+» 3,463 





_ Paecenntiaaeiets Saidetumen = 
Scrivener & White .........00. 


to 

< 

a 

a 

) 
escosoocsoooscso 
ecscesoooeocoeooce 





For five cottages, shop, and public-house, at Merton,. 
Surrey. Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— 






Smith... scocessosdet eee €°¢ 
Sleap . ecocese 1,347 O O 
Green ....ccceceve eveovccnoves. OOS: hh 
Sale (accepted) .csccccossoeee 1,194 0 O 





“ 
4 


For two houses and shops at Hornsey-road. Mr. 
Reed, arcttitect :-— 





Wate . 000 cee cccevees cevcee 61,265 @ 06 
Sale.. 1,143 0 0 
Smith 1,140 0 0 
Steap .. 1,079 Oo 6 
HOD & BOM... cee eecececeeees 1,015 @ O 





For. widening, and repaving the footway round Red 
eae — 

arrett & Stacey ....... ocecee e132 16 

123. 1a) 

118 0 

97 14 


Beevers. 
Rutty (accepted)....cscccssesees 82 0 


Bt BOR: 00 osc ccrcwsovese 
Allen & Son ........00+: 
Clernie 


oocewese 


eeeererereserersesssesese 





For the Borough Market, Southwark. Mr. E. Haber- 
shon, architect :— 
Rider ..... cov soccer cvededs owes BG 080 0 
Colle :&& CO. ..nccccewows cevve fs 
Gammon . 
Brass .... 





ceeooccec]e$o 
ecoeceosco 


Sawyer. .. 
Stap (accepted) ......ceceseoe 


For additions and alterations to Wentworth House; 
near Hendon :— 
Sadds ..ccccceccccsevsvcceesse £1,079 0 0 
Tracey & Co. .cseseseee 77 0 0 
Donne .......000. ccccccccccece 


For new schools and master’s residence within the 
precincts of the Canterbury Cathedra!. Mr: Austin, 
architect. Quantities-supplied by the architect’s clerk at 
a charge of three guineas for each set :— 

Matthews ..... ccececccccesess 6,900 0 0 
Lancefield ..... esccvcecocveces C899 8 © 
Shrubsole, Stephen ...+..«... 5,890: @ @ 
Gaskin.& Godden ..... 5,846 0 0 


For new malt-house and other works at’ Faversham, 
Kent, for Messrs. Shepherd & Mares. Mr. Adkins,.archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Rickman :— 

Scoones....... eocccccccccce oe £3,451 

AUBIN... .ccccccccccccccccecces 2,958 
CHIMNOCK cccccowcsececccccces SOi7 

Paine ...... veetenvbasevecces Ame 

Shrubsole, Lewis.......eee.ee 
Bonnett ......... eo veevcece cove 
Naylor & Son. ....eccecewsceee 
Whiting....... o-0000 ccccewcowe 
Creed & Broadbridge......... ° 
PO cond vecies sesiveclevewoun oe 
Shrubsole, Stephen.........0+ 
Jell (accepted)...... Salen eoee 1,798 


For the erection of ten cottages at Newington, Kent, 
for Mr. Edwards :— 





eoccceee 9) 


887 0 0 








Kad 

§ 
cocoeosecocesco 
eceoceccooseo 








Shrubsole, Stephen ...... ose 81,290 0 0 
eer a 1,166 0 0 
Bonnett ......... eoee 1,145 0° O 
Ellis (accepted) ....ceseseseee 1,055 0 6: 





For drainage and other works at the Kent County 
Lunatic Asylum, Maidstone. Mr. Bulmer, county sure 
veyor. Quantities supplied by Mr. Ruck :— 

‘obb eoccveee L114 
1,086 


Sutton & Vaughan.. ovocee 
Anscomb .....-.e0 cose 1,080: 
Naylor & Son .....cecesecesese 1,057 
Shrubsole, Stephen (accepted) 1,055 






eceoco 
ec@aco 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To obtain Heights of Chimneys.—Sir : Willsome of your correspon 
dents be good enough to point out the best. method of obtaining the 
heights of chimneys which cannot be measured on the ground in thé 
ordinary way ?—W. H. 

Wood-lice in Churches.—A correspondent’ desires. to know the’ 
means of ridding a church of this. nuisance. 

J. A. D.—J. H.—M. D. T.—J. P.—R, W.—J. W. B.—J. F. H. (our 
opinion on ex parte statements, as against decision of Board of 
Works, would be of no avail. Take proper advice).—J. B.—J. 8.— 
E. B.—P.C. H.—T. & Co,—H. H. (such inventions are mentioned when 
first made public. We cannot return to them).—J. W. & Sena— 
J. W. R.—C. H, H.— Mr. 8.—W. B.—8. 8. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books, and giving 
addresses. 








THE Clerkenwell News, October 27, speaking of 
Benson’s Watches in the Exhibition, says :—*In 
Benson’s great case are some fine specimens of 
engraved watch-cases, designed by the pupils of the 
Schools of Design. They are, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best specimens of engraved watch-cases in the 
Exhibition.” Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeaters, centre seconds, keyless, split seconds, 
and every description of watch, from the plainest 
to the highest quality of which the art is at pre- 
sent capable, and adapted toallclimates. Benson’s 
Illustrated Pamphlet on Watches (free by post 
for two stamps) contains a short history of watch- 


‘making, with descriptions and prices. It acts as 


a guide in the purchase of a watch, and enables 
those who live in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 


Colonies, India, or any part of the world, to select 


a watch, and have it sent free and safe by post.— 
J. W. Benson, Prize Medallist, 33 and 34, Lud- 


gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—[Advt. | 


A Great IMPROVEMENT IN StaIninG CaTHE- 
DRAL CHURCHES, CHAPELS, LiBRARIES, HALLS, 
&C.; AND VERY IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS.— 
Among the most useful productions. of modern in- 
ventions which have come under notice, “ Mead’s 
Patent Oak Stain” elaims special attention from 
the trade; its superior excellence and relative 
convenience are unprecedented; and its chemical 
affinity admirably. adapts. it to the purpose. It 


* | entirely surpasses paint, is simple im use, and gives 
‘to deal and all white. woods the most beautifal 


effect and shade of. rieh old. oak unattainable by 


Fany other process; thereby it materially enhances 
ithe appearance of all woodwork.. Those who have 


not yet used it, should not delay in giving it @ 
trial. It is packed in a concentrated. form, with 
directions, and can. be a ae wo 
any required quantity, to order, by’ “ 

3, Seebssihahinn City-road, London, N.—N.B. 
Further particulars of the preparation will be 
found advertised in this Journal.—[Advé.]. 
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